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PREFACE. 



Vbs chief documents upon which a Ufa of Sir Fhil!p 
Sidney must be grounded are, at present, his own works 
in prose and verse, Collins' Sidney Papers (2 vols., 1745^ 
Sir Henry Sidney's Letter to Sir Francis Waldngbam 
{Ulster Journal of Archasoloffy, Nos, 9-31), Langnet's 
Zatin Letters (Edinburgh, 1776), Pears' Corretpondenee cf 
Zanffuet and Philip Sidney (London, 1845), Fulke Grev- 
aie's so-called Zifo of Sidney (1653), the aconymoiu 
" life and Death of Sir Philip Sidney," prefixed to old 
editions of the Arcadia, and a considerable mass of memo- 
lial writings in prose and verse illustrative of his career. 
la addition to these sources, which may be called original, 
ve possess a series of modem biographies, each of which 
deserves mention. These, in their chronolo^cal order, 
are: Dr. Zouob's (1809), Mr. William Gray's (I8S9), an 
anonymous Life and Times of Sir Philip Sidney (Boston, 
1859), Mr. Fox Bourne's (1853), and Mr. Jolius Lloyd's 
(later in 1862). With the American life I am not ac- 
quainted ; but the two last require to be particularly no- 
ticed. Mr. Fox Bourne's Memoir of Sir Philip Sidney 
combines a careful study of its main subject with an able 
review of the times. The author's industrious researches 
in State Papers and other MS. collections brought many 
Dew facts to light. This book is one npon which all later 
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L handlings of the subject will be based, and bis deep in- 
'■ debtedness to which every subsequent biographer of Si4 
ney mast recognise. Mr. Lloyd's Life of Sir Philip Sidney 
appearing in tbo same year as Mr. Fox Bourne's, is slightei 
in substance. It has its own value as a critical and con- 
scientious study of Sidney nnder several aspects ; and in 
one or two particulars it supplements or corrects tbe more 
conaderable work of Mr, Bourne, For Sidney's writing! 
Professor Arbor's reprint of the Defence of Poesy, and 
Dr. Grosart's edition of the poomB in two volumes (The 
Fuller Worthies' Library, 1873), will be found indispen- 

BSblo. 

In composing this sketch I hava freely availed myself 

I of all that has been published about Sidney. It has been 

I my object to present the ascertained facta of his brief life, 

and my owu opinions regarding his character and literacy 

\ woT^ in as succinct a form as I found possible. 



Basenwuleb, May 11, I8SS. 
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LINEAGE, BIRTH, AHD BOTHOOD. 



Shbu-kt, in his memorial poem, on the death of Keats, 
named Sir Philip Sidney among "the inheritors of anfnl- 
filled renown." If this praise be applicable to Chatterton 
and Keats, it is certainly, though in a less degree perhaps, 
trae also of Sidney. Qis best friend and interpreter pat 
on record that " the jouth, life, and fortune of this gentle- 
man were, indeed, but sparks of extraordinary greatneea io 
him, which, for want of clear vent, lay concealed, and, in a 
manner, smothered up." The real difficulty of painting an 
adequate portrait of Sidney at the present time is that his 
renown transcends his actual achievement. Neither hit 
poetry nor his prose, nor what is known about his action, 
qnite explains the singular celebrity which he enjoyed in 
bi& own life, and the faroe which has attended his memory 
with almost undimraed lustre through three centuries. In 
an aga remarkable for the great deeds of its heroes, no less 
than for the splendour of its literature, he won and retdoed 
a homage which was paid to none of his contemporaries. 
All classes concurred in worshipping that marvellouB yonth, 
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2 SIB PHILIP SIDNEY. [oh*p. 

who displayed Ibe choicest gifts of cbivalry and scholar- 
ahip, of bravery and prudence, of creative and deliberatiyo 
genias, in the coQBummate harmony of a noble character. 
The English nation aeomed instinctively to recognise in 
him the impersonation of its manifold ideals. He was 
beaatiful, and of illnstrions ancestry, — an acoompliahed 
courtier, complete in all the exercises of a cavalier. He 
was a student, possessed of the new learning which Italy 
had recently beqaealhed to Europe. He was a poet and 
the "warbler of poetic prose," at a moment when the 
greater luminaries of the Elizabethan period had scarcely 
risen above the horizon. Yet his beauty did not betray 
bim into levity or wantonness ; bis noble blood bred in 
bim neither pride nor presumption. Courtly habits failed 
to corrupt his rectitude of conduct, or to impair the can- 
dour of his utterance. The erudition of the Renaissance 
left his Protestant simplicity and Christian faith untouched. 
Literary success made liim neither jealous nor conceited ; 
and as the patron and friend of poets, he was even mora 
eminent than as a writer. These varied qualities were so 
finely blent in bis amiable nature that, when Wotton called 
him "the very essence of congruity," he hit upon the hap- 
piest phrase for describing Sidney's charm. 

The man, in fact, was greater than his words and actions. 
His whole life was " a true poem, a composition, and pat- 
tern of the best and honourablest things ;" and the fascina- 
tion which he exerted over all who came in contact with 
him — a fascination which extended to those who only 
knew him by report — must now, in part at least, be taken 
upon trnst. We cannot hope to present snch a picture of 
him as shall wholly justify his fame. Personalities so 
nniqne as Sidney's exhale a perfume which evanesces when 
the lamp of life burns out. This the English nation felt 
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when they put on public mourning for his death. They 
felt that they had lost in Sidney, not only one of their 
moat hopeful gentlemen and bravest soldiers, but some- 
thing rare and beautiful in human life, which could not he 
recaptured, — which could not even be transmitted, save by 
hearsay, to a future age. The living Euphues of that era 
(so conscious of its aspirations as yet but partially attained, 
BO apt to idealise its darlings) had perished — just when all 
men's eyes were turned with certainty of expectation on 
the coming splendours of his maturity. " The president 
of nobleness and chivalry " was dead. " That most heroic 
spirit, the heaven's pride, the glory of our days," had passed 
away like young Marcellus. Words failed the survivors to 
express their sense of the world's loss. This they could 
not utter, because there was something indescribable, in- 
calculable, in the influence his personality had exercised. 
We, then, who have to deal with meagre records and scanty 
written remains, must well weigh the sometimes almost in- 
coherent passion which emerges in the threnodies poured 
out upon his grave. In t!ie grief of Spenser and of Cam- 
den, of Fuller and of Jonson, of Constable and Nash, of the 
Countess of Pembroke and Fulke Greville, as in a glass 
darkly, we perceive what magic spell it was that drew the 
men of his own time to love and adore Sidney. The truth 
IB that Sidney, as we now can know him from his deeds 
and words, is not an eminently engaging or profoundly in- 
teresting personage. But, in the mirror of contemporary 
minds, he shines with a pure lustre, which the students of 
hifl brief biography must always feel to be surrounding 
him. 

Society, in the sixteenth century, bestowed much in- 
genuity npon the invention of appropriate mottoes and 
■ignificant emblems. When, therefore, we read that Sir 
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PHlip Sidney inscribed his shield with these words Vix ea 
nostra voeo {" These things I hardly call oar own "), we 
may take it for a sign that he attached no undue value to 
nohle birth ; aud, indeed, he makes one of the ntoat re- 
spectable persons in his Arcadia exclaim : " I am no her- 
ald to enquire of men's pedigrees; it suffieetfa me if I 
know their rirtuea." This might justify Lis biographers 
in silence regarding his ancestry, were it not that hla con- 
nections, both on the father's and the mother's side, weie 
all -important in determining the tenor of his life. 

The first Sidney of whom we hear anytbing came into 
England with Henry IL, and held the office of Chamber- 
lain to that king. Hia descendant, Nicholas Sidney, mar- 
ried a daughter of Sir William Brandon and aunt of 
Charles, Duke of Suffolk. Their son. Sir William Sidney, 
played an important part during the reign of Henry VIIL ; 
he served in the French wars, and commanded the right 
wing of the English army at Flodden. To him was given 
the manor of Penshurst in Kent, which has remained in 
the possession of the Sidneys and thoir present repreaentar 
iXv&s. On his death in 1554 he left one son and four 
daughters. The eldest of these daughters was ancestress 
of Lord Eolingbroke. From the marriage of the second 
to Sir James Harrington descended, by female alliances, 
the great house of Montagu and the families of North and 
Noel. Through the marriage of the third with Sir Will- 
iam Fitz- William, Lord Byron laid claim to a drop of 
Sidney blood. The fourth, who was the wife of Thomas 
Ratchffe, Earl of Sussex, dying childless, founded Sidney 
Sussex College at Cambridge. With the only son, Sir 
Henry Sidney (b, 1529-89), we shall have much to do in 
the present biography. It is enough now to mention that 
Henry VHL chose him for bedfellow and companion to 
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his only son. "I was, by that moat famons king," bo 
writes, " put to Lis sweet son, Prince Edward, my most 
dear master, prince, and sovereign ; my near kinswoman 
being his only nurse, my father being bis chamberlain, my 
another his governess, my aunt in such place as among 
meaner personages Is called a dry nurse ; for, from the time 
he left sucking, she continually lay in bed with him, so 
long as he remained in woman's govemnicnt. As the 
prince grew in years and discretion so grew I in favour and 
liMng of him." A portion of Hollingshed's Chronicle, 
contributed by Edward Molineux, long time Sir Henry 
Sidney's secretaiy, confirms this statement. " This right 
famous, renowned, worthy, virtuous, and heroical knight, 
by father and mother very nobly descended, was from his 
infancy bred and brought up in the prince's court and in 
ceameBB to his person, used familiarly even as a compan- 
ion." Nothing but Edward VI. 's untimely death prevent- 
ed Sir Ilenry Sidney from rising to high dignity and pow- 
er in the realm. It was in his arms that the king expired 
in 1G53 at Greenwich. 

One year before this event Sir Henry had married the 
Lady Mary Dudley, daughter of Edmund, Viscount Del'Isle 
and Duke of Northumberland. The Dudleys were them- 
aelves of noble extraction, though one of their ancestors 
bad perished ignobly on the scaffold. Edmund Dudley, 
grandson of John Lord Dudley, K.G., joined with Sir Eiob- 
ard Empson in those extorUons which disgraced the last 
years of Henry VII.'s reign, and both were executed in the 
aeoond year of his saccesaor. His son. Sir John Dudley, 
was afterwards relieved of the attainder, and restored to 
those honours which he claimed from his mother. His 
mother, Elizabeth Grey, was heiress of a very ancient house, 
whose baronies and titles had passed by an almost unes- 
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ampled serieB of female Bucceesious. Tbe first founder of 
the f&milj of De I'lsle appears in history during tLe reiga 
of King John. The last baron of tlie male blood died in 
the reign of Richard 11., leaving an heiress, vtho was mai^ 
ried to Thoraas Lord Berkeley, Their daughter and sole 
heiress married Richard, Earl of Warwicfc, and also left an 
only heiress, who married John Talbot, the g^eat Earl of 
Shrewsbury. Her eldest son, John Talbot, Baron De I'lsle, 
created Viscount De I'lale, loft an only daughter, Eiiaabeth, 
who was wedded to Sir Edward Grey, created Baron and 
Viscount De I'lsle. It was the daughter and heiress of 
ttis marriage who gave birth to the ambitious and unfort^ 
nnate Duke of Northumberland. From these dry facts it 
nil! be seen that the descendants of Edmund Dudley were 
not only heirs and representatives of the ancient barony 
of Del'Isle, bat that they also inherited the blood and 
arms of the illustrious houses of Berkeley, Beauchamp, 
Talbot, and Grey. When we further remember to what aa 
eminence the Dnkc of Northumberland climbed, and how 
his son, the Earl of Leicester, succeeded in restoring the 
ebattered fortunes of the family after that great prince's 
fall, we can understand why Sir Henry Sidney used the 
following language to his brother-in-law upon the occasion 
of Mary Sidney's betrothal to the Earl of Pembroke; — "I 
find to my exceeding great comfort the likelihood of a 
marriage between my Lord of Pembroke and my daugh- 
ter, which great honour to me, my mean lineage and kin, I 
attribute to my match in your noble honse." Philip Sid- 
ney, too, when he was called to defend his uncle Leicester 
against certain libels, espressed his pride in the connection. 
" I am a Dudley in blood ; that Duke's daughter's son ; and 
do acknowledge, thoagh in all truth I may justly afQrm that 
I am by my father's udo of ancient and always weU-e» 
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teemed and well-matclied gentry, — yet I do acknowledge, 
I 8ay, that my chicfest bonour is to be a Dudley," 

Philip was born at Penshnret oD the 29th of November 
1654. At that epoch their alliance with the Dudleys 
Beemed more litely to bring ruin on the Sidneys than new 
honours. It certainly made their home a house of mourn- 
ing. Lady Mary Sidney had recently lost her father and 
her brother Gnilford on the scaffold. Another of her 
brothers, John, Earl of Warwick, after his release from the 
Tower, took refuge at Penshurst, and died there about a 
month before his nephew's birth.' Sir Henry's loyalty 
and prudence at this critical time saved the fortunes of his 
famOy. He retired to his conntry seat, taking no part in 
the Dnke of Northumberiand's ambitiona schemes; and 
though he was coldly greeted at Mary's Court, the queen 
confirmed him in the tenure of Lis offices and honours by a 
deed of 8th November 1554. She also freed his wife from 
participation in the attainder of her kinsfolk. Their eldest 
son was christened Philip In compliment to Mary's Spanish 
consort. It appears that Sir Henry Sidney subsequently 
gained bis sovereign's confidence; for in this reign he waa 
appointed Vice/TreaBurer and Controller of the royal >ev^ 
naes in Ireland. 

Of Philip's birthplace Ben Jonson has bequeathed to na 
a description, animated with more of roraantic enthuaasm 
than was common to bis muse. 

" Thou art not, Penshurst, built to enviooa show 
Of touch^ or marble, nor canst boast a row 

' Duke of Northumberland, A 22(1 August 1663 ; Lord Guilford 
fiudle; and Lady Jano Grej, 12th Februaij 1664 j John Dudlej, Eari 
of Warwick, Slat October 1B54. 

' Ibuch is a snperklive eort of marble, tlie classic baianUei. The 
referenoe to a laniem in the next line but ona might pass for a pnipb- 
eoy of Walpole'a loo famous lantern at Houghton. 
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Of poU*lu:ri ptlUra or s tnolot gold: 

Hiuh hut no UoWm, <rbi;reof talcs are luld ; 

Or Moir, or courts ; bat staad'aC an ancient pile ; 

And ItioM^ gnidged at, are reverenoed cbe whila. 

Thou Joj'at in better marks, of Boil, of air, 

Of wood, of water j therein art tliou fair. 

TliDu but Ihj valica far tieaiih as well u apart; 

Tbj mount, lo which thy dryade do reaort. 

Whew Pan and Bacchus Ihelr high feaats bate ms 

B«n«ath the broad bmeh and tlie chcetaut shade; 

That taller tree, which of a mit wns set. 

At bia great birth, where ail the muses met ; 

Then^ in the writhed barb, are cut the names 

Of man; a Sylvan taken with his flames; 

And there the ruddy satyra oft provoke 

The lighter fauns to roach thy lady's oak." 



The tree bere commemorated by Jonson as having been 
planted at Sir Philip Sidney's birth, was cnt down in 176S, 
not, however, before it bad received additional fame from 
Edmund Waller. His Sacbarissa wiis the Lady Dorothea 
Kdney; and tbo poet was paying her court at Fensburst 
Kben he wrote theso lines : 

"Go, boy. and carve this pasejon on the bark 
Of yonder tree, which stands the sacred mark 
Of noble Sidney's hbth," 

Jonaon eipatiates long over the rnral charma of Pena- 
faarst, which delighted him on many a summer's holiday. 
He celebrates the pastures by the river, the feedtng-grotmdB 
of oattle, the well-Btooked game preserves, the fish-ponds, 
and the deer-park, which supplied that hospitable board 
with all good things in season. 

" The pnlnted partridge lies In eveij field. 
And for thy mcHS Is willii^ to be killed ; 
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Aiid if the high-enol'n Hedway faJl th; diah 
Thau haat the paads that pa; thee tribute Mi, 
Fitt iigcd carps tbB.t run into tb; net, 
And pikea, now weai; their own kind to eat, 
Ah totb the second draught or cast to stay, 
Offidoosl; at first tbcmeelves betray." 

Next he turns to tbo gardens : — 

" Then faalh thy oruhard fniit, thy garden flowaia. 
Fresh as the air, and new as am the hours ; 
The early cherry, with the hiter plum, 
Fig, grap^ and quinee, each iu bis time doth come ; 
The blushing apricot and woolly peaoh, 
Bang on tby walls, that every chill may reach." 

The trellised walls remiod him of the nDcient habitation, 
which, thoogh homely, is venerable, rearing itsoif among 
the hambler dwellings of the peasants, with patriarchal 
lather than despotic dignity. 

" And though thy walls be of the coantry etoae, 
They're reared with do taan'a ruin, no man's groan ; 
There's none that dwell abont tbem wish them dom), 
But all come iu, the farmer and the clown, 
And no one empty-handed to saluto 
Thy lord and lady, though they have no BUiL 
Some bring a capon, some a rural cake. 
Some nnte, some apples ; some that think they make 
The better cheeaea, bring them ; or else send 
By tiieir ripe daughters, whom they would commend 
Tbia way to husbands, and whose baskets bear 
An emblem of themselves iu plum or pear." 

This poem, composed in the days when Philip's brother 
Sir Robert Sidney, was master of Penahurat, presents so 
charmiDg a picture of the old-world home in which Philip 
was born, and where he passed his boyhood, that I have 
been fain to linger over it. 
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Sir netiiy Sidney km sent to TreUod in 1S56 as Yica-^ 
Treasurer and General Governor of tbe royal rerenueB is 
that kingdom. He distingaisbed bimself, soon after his 
arrival, by repelling an invasion of the Scots in Ulst«', and 
killing Jamea MacConoel, one of their leaders, with his own 
hand. Next year lie was nominated Lord Justice of T 
Iniid ; and, on the acccasion of Queen Elizabeth, he obtained 
tlio confirroatioQ of his offices. In 1568 the queen d 
nnted bim Lord President of Wales, which dignity be held 
during the rest of his life. It docs not exactly appea^ 
when he first took the rank of Lord Deputy of Ireland, 
a title corresponding to that of Lord Lieutenant. Bnt 
throughout the first seven years of Elizabeth's reign he di»* 
charged fauctions there «hich were equivalent to the sa- 
prcrae command. In 1664 he received the honour of the 
Garter, being installed in the same election with Kin^ 
Charles IX. of France. On this occasion he was styled' 
" The thrice valiant Knigbt, Deputy of tlie Realm of Ire- 
land, and President of the Council of Wales," Next year' 
he was again despatched to Ireland with the full title and 
authority of Lord Deputy. 

The administration of Wales oblij^ed Sir Henry Sidney 
to reside frequently at Ludlow Castle, and this was the rea- 
son which determined him to send Philip to school at 
Shrewsbury. Being the emporium of English commerce 
with North Wales and Ireland, and the centre of a thriving 
wool-trade, Shrewsbury had then become a city of impor- 
tance. The burgesses established there a public school, 
which flourished under the able direction of Thomas Ash- 
ton. From a passage in Ben Jonson's prose works it ii 
clear that the advantages of public-school education were 
well appreciated at that time in England. Writing to a 
nobleman, who asked him how he might best train up his 
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Bona, he says : " I wish them aent to the best school, and a 
public. They are in more danger in your own family 
Mnong ill servants than amongst a thonsand hoys, however 
immodest To breed them at home is to hreod them in a 
shade, whereas in a school they have the light and heat of 
the snn. They are used and accustomed to things and 
men. When they come forth into the commonwealth, they 
find nothing new or to seek. They have made their friend- 
shipB and aids, some to last till their ago." Odq such 
friend, whose loving help was given to Sidney till death 
parted them, entered Shrewsbury school together with him 
on the 19th of November 1564. This was Fulke Grevllle, 
X distant relative, and a boy of exactly the same age. To 
the sincere attachment which sprang up between them, and 
atiengthened with their growing age, we owe our most val- 
uable information regarding Philip's character and opinions, 
Fulke Grevillo survived his friend, became Lord Brooke, 
and when he died in 1628 the words "Friend to Philip 
Sidney " were inscribed upon hia tomb. From the short 
biography of hia friend, prefixed to a collection of his own 
vorks, which was dedicated to Sidney's memory, we obtain 
glimpse of the boy while yet at school : — 

" Of his youth I will report no other wondec bat thii, that though 
I lived nith him, and knew hini from a child, yet I naver knew him 
other than a man ; with such staidneas of mind. lovelj and famitiar 
gravit; as oarried grace and reverence above greater jears. His talk 
ever of knowledge, and his verj pla; tending to etuich bis mind. So 
M even hia teachera found something to observe and learn above that 
which they had usually read or taught. Which eminenoe, by nature 
uid industry, made hia worthy father style Sir Thilip in my heatii^ 
(though I unaeen) Lumen/amilia eva," 

Lccording to our present notions, we do not consider it al- 
iber well if a boy between the ages of ten and fifteen 
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Willi pmae for exoeptiooal grmrity. Tet Folks Oreviile 
doM Dot call Philip bookish ; and we have abucdaot evi< 
doDoe that, wliila he was oarly heedful of Bonrtshing his 
mind, ha showed ao leas eagorneM to tnun bis body in nich 
flXflKiaoa u might be serriceable to a geotleman, and qm- 
fnl to a soldior. Noverthalcss, bis friend's admiring enlogy 
of the lad's deportment indicatea what, to the eud, remained 
Bomewhat dulling; In bis natnre — a eertaia stiSnesa, want 
of tinpalae — want, perhapa, of salutary hurooar. He could 
not take the world lightly — could not act, except in ran 
momnnta of anger, withoat redection. Such a cbaractciT is 
admirnblo ; and youths at our public scbools, who remain 
ororgrown boys in their gaumti until they verge on twenty, 
might well take a leaf from Sidney's book. But we uan- 
not nifrun from thinking that just a touch of recklessneoa 
would bsve made him more attractive We muat, bow- 
ever, remcmbor that he waa no child of the niucteenth cen- 
tury. He belonged to the ajjio of Burloigh aod of Bacon, 
and the circumstances of his birth forced on him precocity 
tn prudence. Being the heir of Sir Henry Sidney and 
Lady Mary Dudley, he could not but be early conscioos of 
the sorious difflcultiea which perplexed his parents. HAd 
be not been also conacious of a calling to high things, he 
would have dcmgatcd from hia illustrious lineage. £^8 
gravity, then, befitted his blood and position in that still 
fmidal epoch, his father's eminent but insecure station, and 
the tragic fato of bis maternal relatives. 

A letter written by Sir Henry Sidney to his son, while 
■till at school in Shrewsbury, may here be cited. It helps 
to show why Thilip, even as a boy, was earnest. Sympa- 
thotie to hia paronts, bearing them sincere love, and owing 
them filial obedience, he doubtless read with veneration, 
and observed with loyalty, the words of wisdom — wiser 
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than tihose with wblch Poloniiis took farewell of Laertes 
— dictated for liim by the upright and valiant man whom 
be called father. Long as it is, I shall give it in full ; for 
DOthing could belter bring before oar eyes the ideal of 
oooduct which then ruled English gentlefolk : — 

" I have reoeived two letlecs from you, one written ui Latin, the 
other In Frencb ; which I t&lce in good part, nad wi^h 70U to exercise 
that practice of leamiog often ; for tb^t will stand you in most Flead 
in tbat profeesiou of life that you ara bom to lire in. And since thia 
is my firat letter that ever I did write to jou, 1 will Dot that it be all 
empty of some adricca, which my uatural care for you provoketh me 
to wish you to follow, aa documente to you in thi9 your tender age. 
Let your Grat action be the lifting up of your mind to Almighty God 
by hearty prayer ; aad feeUngly digest the words you speak in prayer, 
with continual meditation and thinking of Him to wham you pray und 
of the matter for which you pray. Aud use this as an ordinary act, 
and at an ordinary hour, whereby the time ileelf shall put you in re- 
membrance to do that which you are accuBtomed to do in that time- 
Apply your study k> such hours as your discreet master doth assign 
you, earnestly; and the time 1 know he will so limit as shall be both 
Bufflment for jour learning aud safe for your health. And mark the 
■ense and the matter of tbat you read, as well as the words. So shaU 
yoQ both enrich your tongue with words aud your wit with matter; 
and judgment will grow as years grovreth in you. Be humhle and 
obedient to your master, for ualess you frame yourself to obey others, 
yea, and feel in yourself what obedience ia, you shall never be able to 
leaoh others how to obey you. Be courteous of gesture and affable to 
all men, with diversity of reverence according to the dignity of the 
ion : there ia nothing that winoeth so much with so httle coat. 

' Uae moderate diet, so aa after your meal you may find your wit fresher 
not duller, and your body more hvely and not mere heavy. Sel- 

I dom drink wine, and yet sometimeB do, lest being enforced to drink 

I upon the audden you should find yourself iofiamed. Use exercise of 
body, yet such as is without peril of your joints or bones ; it will in- 
Lse your force and enlarge your breath. Delight to be oleonly, as 

' well Id all parts of your body as in your garmenu : it shall make you 
grateful m each eompony, and otlierwiso loathsome. Give yourself to 
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b* nTTj, for ;oa ikgencrstc from yout htktt if you find not joiu- 
mU nuMt ablt In wit uid body uid (o do uiyttiing when 70a b« moM 
■DxrTT; liut lit your lulnli Im unsr tuld of all sourriltijr had tultDg 
word* Id an; man, for a wound given by a word U oftentimM faardet 
lo b* curad tlun that wblob i« glrsn with Uie (ward. 8« you rather 
• bMr«r Mkd t»«arer away at other nea'a titk than s beginaer and 
prooanir of »peTCb 1 otherwiw yuu abatl be oounlwi to delight to hear 
ytnncU apeak. If you hear a wiie sentonoe or an apt phrase commit 
it to your meinarj with reapect of the circumstance when you shall 
•peak il. Let never oath be heard to come oat of your moalh nv 
word of ribaldry ; detest il in others ; so ahall cuAtam make to yonr- 
»tit a hw Bgainat it iu youiself. Be made^t in each assembly ; and 
rather ba rebuked of light fellowa for maiden-like ahamefaalneee than 
of your Bad frienda for pert boldnesB. Think upon every word Ib«t 
yoD will sp«ak before you utter it, and remember bow nalnre hath 
rampaled up, u it were, the tongue with t«elh, lips, yea, and hair 
without the lipa, and all betokening reins or bridles for tha loose uu 
of that member. Above all thiugB, tell no untruth; no, not in trifles: 
the cu,slom of it is oaugbly. And let it not aalisfy you tliat, for • 
timii, the hearers take it for truth ; for after It will be koown as it is, 
to your shame ; tor tliere cannot be a greater reproach to a gentleman 
than to be accounted a liar. Study and endeavour yourself to be virt- 
QOnsly oucapied, bo shall you make such a habit of well-doing In you 
that you shall not know hon to do evil, though jou nould. Eemeto- 
ber, mj son, the noble blood you are descended of, by your mother's 
side ; and think that only by virtuous life and good action you may 
be an ornament to thai illustrious family, and otherwise, tUrough vice 
and alotb you shall be counted laba yateru, one of the greatest ouraea 
that can happen to man. Well, mj little Philip, this is enough for 
me, and too much, I fear, for you. But if I sbail find that this tight 
meal of digestion nouri^lielb anything in the weak BCuuuLcb of your 
capacity, 1 will, as I find the same grow stronger, feed It with tougher 
food. — Your loving father, so long as you live in the tear ot God, 
"H.S1DMIY." 



To this epistle Lady Mary Sidney added a postscript, 
which, if it is less correct in style and weighty with wise 
ooniiBelt interests as by its warm and motherly affecdon. 
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" ToQr noble and careful Catbec hetti taken paios (witli bU own 
band) to give ;ou in chia his letter so wise, bo learned, and most req- 
uisite precepts for jou to follov witb a diligent uid humble tbaok- 
ful mind, aa I will nut withdraw jour e;es from beholding and rever- 
ent honouring the Bame, — no, not Bo long time aa to read an; letter 
from me ; and therefore at this time I will write no other tetter than 
this : and bereb; I first blesa you with raj desire to God to plant in 
70U His grace, and secondarily warn you to have always before the eyes 
of your mind those excellent counsels of my lord, your dear father, 
and that you fail not continually once io four or five days to read 
tbem over. And for a Gnal leave-takiog for this time, see that you 
■how yourself a toviog obedient scbolar to your good master, and that 
my lord and I may bear that you profit so in your learning as there- 
by you may increase our loving care of you, and deserve at his bands 
the continuance of his great joys, to have him often witness with his 
own band the hope be bath in your well-doing. 

" Farewell, my little Philip, and once again the Lord bless you 

Tour loving mother, Uabt Swhxt." 



In those days boys did not wait till they were grown 
men before they went to college, Sidney left Shrewsbury 
in 1568, and began residence at Christ Charch, He was 
still in his fourteenth year. There be stayed until some 
time in 1571, when he qnitted Oxford without having tak- 
en a degree. In this omission there was nothing singular. 
His quality rendered bachelorship or mastership of arts in- 
different to him ; and academical habits were then far freer 
than in our times. That he studied diligently is, however, 
certain. The unknown writer named Philophilippas, who 
profiled a short essay on "The Life and Death of Sir 
Philip Sidney " to the Arcadia, speaks thus in his quaint 
language of the years spent at Oxford : " Here an excellent 
stock met with the choicest grafts ; nor could his tutors 
poor in so fast as he was ready to receive." The Dean of 
Christ Charch, Dr. Thomas Thonitoa.had it afterwards en- 
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gntved DpOQ his own tomb at Ledbary that he had been 
the preceptor of " Philip Sidnev, that most noble Enigbt." 
Wo possess few particuiars which throw any light upoa 
Sidney's acodeniical career. There is some reason, how- 
ever, to believe that liberal learning at this period flourished 
l«as upon the banks of the Ibis than at Cambridge and in 
our public schools. Bruno, in his account of a visit to 
Oxford ten years later, introduces us to a set of pompoua 
pedants, steeped in medieval scholasticism and heavy with 
tha indoloiioe of fat fellowshipa. Here, however, Sidney 
made the second great friendship of his youth. It was 
with Edward Dyer, a man of quality and parts, who claims 
distinction ns un English poet principally by one faultless 
ItDo: " My mind to me a kingdom is." Sir Edward Dyer 
Knd Sir Futke Greville lived in bonds of closest affection 
vitb Sir Philip Sidney through his life, aud walked togeth- 
er nN pall-bearers ut his funeral- That was an age in which 
friondibip easily assumed the accents of passionate love. 
I may use this occasion to quote verses which Sidney 
wrote at a Inter period regarding his two comrades. He 
hiid recently returned from Wilton to the Court, and found 
there both Greville and Dyer. 

" U; tno and I be met, 
A blessed liappy triuity, 

Ai three moEt jolDtl; set 
Id SrmesL bond of unity. 

Join hearts and hands, fo let it be ; 

Muke but one miud in bodies three. 

The number beat beloved ; 

Within the heart yon be 
!□ fpiendahip unremoTCd. 

Join hearta and hands, eo let it be; 

Make but one mind in bodies three,' 
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And again, when tired of the Court, uid nghing for 
eonutry, be oSere up a prayer to Pan, according to the | 
total fashion of the age, in which hia two heart* 
are remembered : — 

" Only for my two loYes' ulcu, 
la whow love I pleainre xxbt ; 
Oolj two do am duli^lit 
With their ewr-plonaiiifi eight; 
or all men to thee rwuiiiiiug 
Gnut mo wilii tlioae two rumaiuiug," 

Ab poetry these pieces are scarcely worth cilstion. But 
they agreeably illustrate tlieir autlior'a cajiticity for friend- 
ship. 

It was also from Oxford that Sidney mal the first lettet 
still extant in his writing. This is a soinewlmt laboured 
Latin epistle to bis uncle Xjeicestor. Elizabeth's fuvuurlte 
had taken hia nephew under special protection. It was 
indeed commonly accepted for certain that, failing lej^iti- 
mate issue, the Earl intended to make Philip his licir. This 
expectation helps us to understand the singular respect 
paid him through these years of early manhood. Sir Hen- 
ry Sidney was far from being a rich man. His duties in 
Ireland and Wales removed him from the circle of the 
Court, and his hlantness of speech made him unacceptable 
to the queen. Philip therefore owed more of bis prestige 
to his uncle than to his father. At this time Leicester ap- 
pears to have been negotiating a marriage contract between 
the lad at Christ Church and Anne Cecil, daughter of Lord 
Burleigh. Articles bad been drawn up. But the matter 
fell through ; the powerful Secretary of State judgiuj( that 
he could make a better match for his girl than with the 
of a needy knight, whose expectations of succeeding to 
iter's estate were problematical. Politely but plainly 
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he extricated himself from the engagement, and bestowed 
Anne npon Edward de Yere, the dissolate and brutal Earl 
of Oxford. This passage in the life of Sidney is insignifi- 
cant That the boy of sixteen coald have entertained any 
strong feeling for his projected bride will hardly admit of 
belief. One of his biographers, however, notices that about 
the time when the matter terminated in Anne's betrothal 
to the Earl of Oxford, Philip fell into bad health. Leices- 
ter had to obtain permission for him to eat flesh in Lent 
from no less a personage than Doctor Parker, the Arch* 
bishop of Canterbury. 



CHAPTEE n 



Sthe bDsitiess of Sir Pliilip Sidney's biograptier to 
Elizabeth's Irish policy At lengtL Yet his father's 
J. as governor of the island renders some iilluaiou to 

those aSairs in dispensable. Sir Henry Sidney was a brave 
and eminently honest man, the sturdy servaDt of bis sov^ 
ereign, active in the discharge of hia duties, and untainted 
by corrupt practice. But he cannot be said to have dia- 
played the sagacity of genius in his dealings with the Irish. 
He carried out instructions hke a blunt proconsul — extir- 
pating O'Neil'fl rebellion, suppressing the Butlers' war, 
maintaining English interests, and e^iercising impartial jus- 
tice. The purity of his administration is beyond all donht. 
Instead of enriching himself by arts familiar to viceroys, 
he spent in each year of hia office more than its emoln- 
ments were worth, and seriously compromised his private 
fortune. Instead of making friends at Court he contrived, 
by bia straightforward dealing, to offend the brilliant and 
snbtfe Earl of Ormond. While Sir Henry was losing 
health, money, and the delights of life among the bogs and 
wastes of Ulster, Ormond remained attached to the qaeen's 
perGOD, His beauty and adroit flattery enabled him to 
prejudice Elizabeth against her faithful henchman. Broken 
in health by a painful disease contracted in the bardship 
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of aucoesdve campaigns, maddened by his sovereign's re- 
criminatioDB, and disgusted by her parsimony, Sir Henry 
Sidney returned in loTl to England. He was now a. man 
of forty-tliree, with an impaired constitution and a dimin- 
bbed estate. TTia wife bad lost her good looks in the 
small -poi, which she caught while nursing the queen 
through an attack of that malady. Of this noble lady, so 
patient in the many disasters of her troubled life, Fuike 
Greville writes: ''Sbe chose rather to hide herself from 
the curious eyes of a delicate time than come upon the 
(tiige of the world with any manner of disparagement; 
this mischance of aickneas having cast such a veil over her 
excellent beauty as the modesty of that sex dolb many 
times upon tbeir native and heroical spirits." Neither Sir 
Henry Sidney nor Lady Mary uttered a word of reproach 
against their royal mistress. It was Elizabeth's good fort- 
une to be devotedly served by men and women whom she 
rewarded with ingratitude or niggardly recognition. And 
on this occasion she removed Sir Henry from his dignity 
of Lord Deputy, which she transferred to his brother-in- 
law, Sir William Fitz- William. As a kind of recompense 
she made him the barren offer of a peerage. The dietino- 
tion was great, but the Sidneys were not in a position to 
accept it. A letter, addressed by Lady Mary to Lord Bur- 
leigh, explains the difficulty in which they stood. Her 
husband, she says, is " greatly dismayed with his hard 
choice, which is presently oSered him ; as, either to be a 
baron, now called in the number of many far more abis 
than himself to maintain it withal, or else, in refusing it, 
to incnr her Highness's displeasure." She points out that 
the title, without an accompanying grant of land, would be 
an intolerable burden. Elizabeth had clearly no intention 
of bestowing estates on the Sidney family ; and I^dy Mar; 
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forced to beg the Becretsry's good offices for mitigat- 
ing the royal anger in the event of Sir Henry's refnaal. 
Of the peerage ne hear do more ; and it is probable that 
ElUzabeth took the refosal kindly. She bad paid the late 
Deputy for his long setrice and heavy losses by a compli- 
ment, his non-acceptation of which left her with a seat in 
tbe HoDsc of Lords at her disposal. 

After leaving Oxford, Pbilip passed some months at 
Lndlow with his father, nbo continaed to be FrosidcDt of 
Wales. In the sprinf; of 1572 the project of a French 
match was taken up at Court. Mr. Francis Walaingfaam, 
the resident ambassador at Paris, had already opened ne- 
gotiations on the subject in the previous autumn ; and tbe 
execution of the Duke of Norfolk for treasonable practice 
with Mary, Queen of Scots, now rendered Elizabeth's mar- 
riage more than ever politically advisable. It was to be 
regretted that tbe queen sboald meditate anion with the 
Dote of Alengon. He was the yoangest member of the 
worthless family of Valoia, a Papist, and a man green in 
yean enongh to be her son. Yet at this epoch it seem 
not wholly impossible that France might still side with 
the Protestant Powers. Catherine de' Medici, tbe qneen- 
motber, bad favonred the Hugnenot party for some years; 
and Charles IX. was scheming the marriage of his sister 
Margaret with Uenry of Navarre. The interests, more- 
over, of the French Crown were decidedly opposed to those 
of Spain. The Ear! of Lincoln was, therefore, nominated 
Ambassador Eictraordinary to sound the matter of bis 
<]iieen'B contract with a prince of the French blood-royaL 
Sir Henry Sidney seized this opportunity for sending 
Philip on the grand tour; and Eiisabetli granted licence 
trusty and well-beloved Philip Sidney, Esq., to go 
ef England into parts beyond the sea, with three se 
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ants and foar horses, etc., to remain the space o! tno years 
imraediatelf following his departure out of tho realm, for 
the attaining the knowledge of foreign languages." On 
the 26th of May the expedition left London, Philip carry- 
ing a letter from his oncle Leicester to Francis Walsing- 
ham. This excellent man, who was destined after some 
years to become hia falber-in-law, counted among the beat 
and wisest of English statesmen. He was a man of Sir 
Henry Sidney's, rather than of Leicester's, stamp ; and it 
is recorded of him, to his honour, that, after a life spent in 
public service, he died so poor that his fnneral had to bo 
conducted at night. 

When Lincoln returned to England with advice in favour 
of Alen^on's suit, Philip stayed at Paris. The summer of 
1ST2 was an eventful one in French history, Charles IX. 
had betrothed his sister, Margaret of Yalois, to Henry of 
Navarre; and the Capital welcomed Catholic and Hugne- 
uot nobles, the flower of both parties which divided France, 
on terms of external courtesy and seeming friendship. 
Fnlke Greville tells na that the king of Navarre was so struck 
vith Philip's excellent disposition that he admitted bim 
to intimacy. At the same time Charles IX, who had been 
instalJed Knight of the Garter on the same day as Philip's 
father, appointed him Gentleman in Ordinary of bis bed- 
chamber. The patent runs as follows; "That considering 
how great the house of Sidenay was in England, and the 
rank it had always held near the persons of the kings and 
qaeens, their sovereigns, and desiring well and favourably 
to treat the yonng Sir Philip Sidenay for the good and 
commendable knowledge in him, he had retained and re- 
ceived Lim," etc. On the 9th of August " Baron Sidenay," 
as he is also described in this document, took the oaths 
and eotered on his new office. His position at the French 
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Court made him to some eiteot an actor in the ceremonial 
of Henry's wedding, which took place upon the 18th of 
Angast. It will be rememberL-d that Margaret of Navarre 
had previously been pledged to the Duke of Guise, the am- 
bitious leader of the League, the sworn eueray to Reform, 
and the almost openly avowed aspirant after the Freuch 
Crown. Before the altar »ihe refused to speak or bend her 
head, when asked if she accepted Uenry for her husband; 
and her brother had to take her by the neck and force her 
into an attitude of assent. Already, then, apon the nuptial 
morning, ominous clouds began to {;ather over the political 
horizon. When the Duke of Guise marched bis armed 
bauds into Paris, the situation grew hazardous for the Hu- 
guenots. Then followed the attack upon Coligny's life, 
which eiploded like the first cannon shot that preludes a 
general engagement. Yet the vain rejoicings in celebra- 
tion of that ill-omened marriage continued for some days; 
until, when all was ready, on the 34th of August, Paris 
swam with the blood of the Huguenots. Anarchy and 
murder spread from the Capital to the provinces ; and dur- 
ing the seven daya and more which followed, it is not known 
how many thousands of Protestants perished. In Rome 
Tt Deums were sung, and commemorative medals struck. 
Id England the Court went into mourning. The French 
ambassador, when ordered by bis master to explain the 
reasons of the Massacre of St Bartholomew to Elizabeth, 
excused himself from the performnnce of this duty. His 
words deserve to be recorded : " I should make myself an 
accomplice in that terrible business were I to atteinpt to 
palliate." The same man baa also left a vivid account of 
bis reception at Woodstock when the news arrived. " A 
gloomy sorrow sat on every face. Silence, as in the dead 
of night, reigned through all the chambers of the loy&l 
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apartments. Tbe ladies and courtiers were ranged on each 
aide, all clad in deep mourning ; and as I passed them, not 
one bestowed on me a civil look or made the least return 
of my salutes." 

Philip bad taken refage at the English embaaay, and to 
this circamatance be possibly owed bia life, Tbe horrora 
of St. Bartholomew must, however, have made a terrible 
impression on bis mind ; for there was no street in Fans 
which did not reaound with tbe shrieks of the aaBaaainated, 
the curses of their butchers, and tbe sharp ring of musket- 
ry. He inew that the king, intoxicated with a sadden 
blood-thirst, had levelled bis harquebus from that window 
in tbe Louvre ; he knew that tbe Duke of Gruise had tram- 
pled with bis heel upon Coligny's naked corpse. It can- 
not be doubted tbat tbe bold and firm opposition which 
Philip Bubaequently ofiered to Elizabeth's French schemes 
of marriage hud its root in the awful experience of those 
days of carnage. 

Early in September Lords Leicester and Burleigh de- 
spatched a formal letter from tbe Privy Council to Francis 
Walaingham, requesting him to provide for the safety of 
young Lord Wharton and Maater Philip Sidney by procur- 
ing passports in due form, and sending them immediately 
back to England. It seems, however, that Sir Henry Sid- 
ney did not think a return to England necessary in bis son's 
ease. Philip left Paria, passed through Lorraine, visited 
Strasbui^, stopped at Heidelbei^, and came thence to Frank- 
fort. 

It wonld be interesting to know what social and political 
impressions tbe young man, now in bis eighteenth year, 
carried away with him from Paria. Had he learned tbe 
essential baseness aud phlegmatic wickedness of the Flor- 
entine queen-mother! Had he discerned that tbe Hog^ 
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, jnifiled, and delirious in his freaks and impuleea, was 
yet the tmeet man of all hia miaeTiible breed! Had be 
.taken a right measure of the Duke of Acjou — ghustiy, 
womanisb, the phantom of a tyrant ; oscillating between 
Keronian debaucliery and hysterica] relapaee into pietism! 
And the Duko of AJcn^on, Elizabeth's £rog-faoed Buitor, 
liad he perceived in him the wonld-be murderer of bis broth- 
la^Sbe poiflonoos trsitor, whose innate malignancy justified 
Jiis ttieter Mai^ret in saying that, if fraud and cruelty were 
ItuiiBhed from the world, he alone would suffice to repeople 
it with devils? Probably not; for the backward eye of 
'tbe historian is more penetrative into the realities of char- 
acter than the broad, clear gaze of a hopeful geutlemini 
l^wn hie travels. We sound the depths revealed to us by 
«eitttiTies of labocions investigation. He only beheld the 
brilliant, the dramatic, the bewilderingly fantastic outside 
of Froncb soaiety, as this was displayed in nuptial pomps 
«iid tonmamenta and massacres bofore him. Yet he ob- 
served enoogh to make him a firmer patriot, a more deter- 
-cained Protestant, and an abhorrer of Itoliannted Courts. 
At Frankfort he found a friend, who, having shared the 
fnrilB of St. Bartholomew, bad recently escaped aoroas tlie 
Uiiiie to Germany. This was Unbert Langnot, a man 
whose ooQvorsation and correspondence exercised no smtHI 
liofluence over the formation of Sidney's character. 

Ijtngnet was a Frenchman, bom in 1518 at Viteauz in 
indy. He studied Che humanities in Italy, and was 
Professor of Civil Law at Padvia in 1S4T. Two 
iilaterhe made the acquaintance of Melanchthon. Their 
ripened into friendship, Langaat resigned has 
Eeaaorship in order to be near the man whom he had 
for hia teaobor; and under Melanohthon's influence 
h^ adopted the reformed religion. From 1550 forwards 
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be vss recognised aa one of the leadiog political agents of 
tbe Proteiitaiit Powers, trusted hy princes, and acquainted 
with the ablest men of that party in France, Holland, and 
the German States. No one was more competent to guide 
Sidney tliroagh tbe labyrinth of European intrigues, to na- 
mask the corruption bidden beneath tbe splendours of the 
Valois Court, and to instil into bis mind those principles 
of conduct which governed reformed statesmen in those 
troubled times. They were both staying, as was then the 
custom, in the house of the printer Wechel at Frankfort. 
A few years later, Giordano Bruno also sojourned under 
that hospitable roof, whence he departed on bis fatal jonr^ 
ney to Venice. The elder man immediately discerned in 
Sidney a youth of no common quality, and the attachment 
he conceived for him savoured of romance. We possess a 
long aeries of Latin letters from Languet to his friend, 
which breathe the tendereat spirit of affection, mingled with' 
wise counsel and ever-watchful thought for tbe young man'a 
higher interests. It was indeed one of Sidney's singular 
felicities that ho fell so early under the influence of char- 
acters like Walsingham and Languet Together with hia 
father, they belped to correct the bias which he might have 
taken from his brilliant but untrustworthy unele Leicester. 
There must have been something inexplicably attractive iB 
his person and his genins at this time ; for tbe tone of 
Langnet's correspondence can only be matched by that of 
Shakespeare in the sonnets written for his unknown friend. 
Fulkc Oreville bas penned a beautiful description of 
"thiaharmony of anhamble hearer to an excellent teacher," 
which grew up between Sidney and Languet at Frankfort; 
but he is mistaken in saying that the latter threw up all 
other business for the sake of attending his new-found 
friend upon hia three years' travel. It is trne that thaj 
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vent together to VietiDa in the sninmeT of 1ST3. Bat 
Sidney visited Hangary alone, and in November crossed 
the Alps without Laogaet to Venice IIo was accom- 
panied bj a gentleman of his own age and station, not 
very distantly connected with hioi, named Thoaiaa Cod- 
ingaby. Two of his attendants. Griffin Madox and Lewia 
BTy8het,are also known to us. The latter writes thus of 
their joamey : 
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"Tbroagb mao; u liill and dale, 
ThroQgb pleasant woods, and many an unknown wij, 
Along the banks of man; silver streams 
Thou with liim jodeat ; and with him didst scale 
The ccagg; rocks o( the Alps and Apennine ; 
B^l with the muses aportiug." 



One incident of the tour has to be recorded for the light it 
throws on Sidney's character. An iDokeepcr contrived to 
get bis bill twice paid ; and Sidney finding himself out of 
pocket, charged Coningsby with having made away with 
the money. In a letter to Languet he cleared the matter 
up, and excalpatcd hiis travelling companion. Bat the in- 
cident was not greatly to hia credit. With all his gravity 
and Boavity of natnre, he was apt to yield to temper and to 
nnamiable suspicion. I shall have to revert to this point 
again. 

Since Sidney is now launched, without guide or tutor, 
npon his Italian travels, it will not he out of place to col- 
lect some contemporary opinions regarding the benefit to 
be derived by Englishmen from Italy. In a fine passage 
of "The Schoolmaster" Aacham relates a conversation 
which he had at Windsor with Sir Richard Sackville on 
this sobject. His judgment was that young men lost far 
more than they gwned by an Italian tour. Too many of 
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thorn reiDrnod I'flpiflte, or Athoiste, experienaed in new- 
tfangled vines, apt for trcaaon, lying, and every form of 
Birinisli dpbunoliery. TakiD" for bis tcirt tie -well-known 
proverb, " Jaglese ititiianato e «n diavolo ineamato,"^ 
which Sidney, by the way, bus tratialated tbus: 

" An BngliBhoiaD that is Italianatt!, 
Dotb light]; prove a devil incnTiiBti!," — 

Ascbam preacbea an eloqnent sermon, whb allegories from. 
Plato and Homer, to prove that Italy is but a garden of 
Circe or an isle of sirens to our northern youth. Parker, 
Howell, Fuller, Hall, Gabriel Harvey, Mareton, Greene, all 
utter the eame note, and use the same admonish ments, 
proving how very dangerous an Italian tour was reckoned 
in those days. Sidney, in a remarkable letter to Langnet, 
inskts npon the point. He says he wishes the Torks could 
come to Italy in order to find corruption there- " I ■am 
quite sure that this ruboua Italy would so poison tlie Turks 
themselves, would so ensnare them in its vile allurements, 
that liey would soon tumble down without being pushed." 
Venice, in particolar, had an evil reputation. There, as 
Ascbam Bays, he saw in nine days' sojonrn " more liberty 
to sin than ever I heard tell of in our noble city of London 
in nine years." He admits, however, that while he knows 
of many who "returned out of Italy worse transformed 
than ever was any in Circe's court," yet is he acquainted 
with " divers noble personages and many worthy gentle- 
men of England, whom all the airen songs of Italy could 
never nntwine from the mast of God's word, nor no en- 
chantment of vanity overturn them from the fear of God 
and love of honesty." To the former class ' " 
Eari of Oxford. Of tke latter Philip Sidney 
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nent example. Like the bee nfaiok encks honey frotO' 
poisonous flowers, he gained only good' from the travels 
which were bo pemiciona to his fellow-oouDtrymQa at 
large. 

His correspond en ce with Laoguet was donbtlesa useful 
to him, while reeidiiig at Venice and Podiia. From it we 
learn somethinpr about his studies, which soeia at this time 
to have been chiefly in philosophy and science. Langiiet 
urges him not to overwork himself; and lie replies: "I 
am never so little troubled with melancholy as when my 
mind is employed about something particnlarly difficult" 
Liangaet on another occasion dissuades him from geomotfy : 
" You have too littie lairtiifulQees in your nature, and this is 
a Btndy which will make you Btill mora grave." He recom- 
mendB him to devote his time to such tbiogs as befit a 
man of high rank in life, and to prepare himself for the 
daties of a statesman rather thaa for the leisure of a liter- 
ary man, Sidney begs for a copy of Plntarch in Amyot's 
translation, says he ia " learning astronomy and getting a 
knowledge of music," and is aniious to rend the Politics 
of Aristotle. Meanwhile he frequcnttid the sumptuous 
houses of the Venetian nobles : " Yet I would rather have 
one pleasant chat with you, my dear Languet, than enjoy 
all the magnificent magnificences of these magnilicoes." 
He seems indeed to have been a grave youth. Who his 
intimate friends were, we do not know. Sarpi was away 
a* Mantua; so it is not likely that he made hia acquaint- 
ance. We hear, however, much of the young Coant Philip 
Lewis of Hannau. 

At Venice Sidney aat for his portrait to Paolo Varo- 
B, and sent the picture afterwards to Languet What 
, bas become of this painting is not known. Possibly it still 
flies btnied in some German collection. Of aU il^ p.. 
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traitB which are sappoeed to rcproBeot Sidney, tbo best to 
mj mind ie one now preserved at Warwick Castle. It is 
Raid to have belonged to Fulke Greville, and therefore we 
may trust its resemblance to the original. John Aubrey, 
the useful anecdote-monger, tells us that be was " extreme- 
ly beautiful. He inucb resembled bis sister; but bis hair 
was not red, but a little inclining, namely a dark amber 
colour. If I were to find a fault in it, methtnks 'tis not 
masculine enough ; yet he was a person of great courage." 
The Warwick Castle portrait aoswers very closely to this 
description, especially in a certain almost girlish delicacy 
of feature and complexiou. That Sidney was indeed bean- 
tifu! may be taken for granted, since there is considerable 
concurrence of testimony on this point. The only dissen- 
tient I can call to mind is Ben Jonson, who reported that 
he "was no pleasant man in countenance, his face being 
spoiled with pimples, and of high blood, and long." But 
Jonson was only thirteen years of age when Sidney d 
and the conversations with Drummond, from which this 
sentence was quoted, abound in somewhat random state- 
meDts. 

It was natural that a Telemachus of Sidney's stamp should 
wish to visit Rome before he turned bis face northwards. 
But his Huguenot Mentor, and perhaps also his friends at 
home, so uigently dissuaded hira from exposing hia imma- 
turity to the blandishments of the Catholic Calypso, that 
he prudently refraioed. After a short excursion to Genoa, 
he returned to Venice, crossed the Alps, and was ag 
with Languet at Vienna in July. Here the grave yot 
who had set hia heart on becoming perfect in all gentle ao- 
Gomplishments, divided his time between discourse on poli- 
tics and literature, courtly pleasures, and equestrian t 
cises. Iq the Defence oj Poesy he has given us an agreeable 
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picture of his Italian master in horsemanship, the gascon- 
ading Pngliano. 

The winter of 1574-75 passed away at Vienna. In the 
Mpnng he attended the Emperor Maximilian to Pragne, 
where he witnessed the opening of the Bohemian Diet. 
Thence he moved homewards through Dresden, Heidel- 
berg, Strasbnrg, and Frankfort, reaching London in Jane. 
Daring his absence one of his two sisters, Ambrozia, had 
died at Ladlow Castle. The qneen took the other, Mary, 
under special protection, and attached her to her person. 
A new chapter was now opened in the young man's life. 
His education being finished, he entered upon the life of 
Courts. 



CHAPTER m. 
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Sidkbt's prospects aE a ooarticr were excelleat. His 
powerful QDctc Leicester, now at the height of royal favor, 
displayed marked partiality for the handsome youth, who 
vas not annaturally regarded by the world as his pre- 
Bumptive heir. In July 1575 Philip shared those famous 
festivities vrith which the earl entertained Elizabeth at 
Seoilworth; and when the Court resumed its progress, be 
attended her Majesty to Cbartley Castle, This was the 
seat of the Earl of Essex, who was then iu Ireland. The 
couDtcas, ia his absence, received her royal guest; and here 
Sidney, for the first time, met the girl with whom bis fort- 
unes and his fame were destined to be blended. Lady 
Penelope Devereux, illustrious in English literature as Sir 
Philip Sidney's Stella, was now in her thirteenth year; 
and it is not liltely that at this time she made any strong 
impression on his fancy. Yet we find that soon after the 
return of Essex from Ireland in the autumn of 157fi, he 
had become intimate with the earl's family. At Durham 
House, tbeir London residence, he passed long hours dur- 
ing the following winter; and when Essex went again to 
Ireland as Earl-Marabal in July 1576, Philip aooompanicd 
him. It should here be said that Sir Henry Sidney had 
been nominated for the third time Lord Deputy in August 
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15V5. Pbilip'a visit was therefore paid to Lis fatLeu; bnt 
he made it in company with the man whom he had now 
come to regard as his future father-in-law. There ia little 
doabt that had Lard Essex lived, the matfh would have 
been completed. But the Earl-Marshal died at Dahlia on 
the 21st of September, after a painful illness, which raised 
some apparently ill-founded suspiciona of poison. Philip 
was in Oalway with his father, and Essex sent him this 
message on his deathbed ; " Tell him I sent him: nothing, 
boi I wish him well ; so well that, if God do move their 
hearts, I wish that be might match with my daughter. I 
cull him son ; he is so wise, virtuous, and godly. If be 
go on in the course he hath begun, he will be as famous 
and worthy a gentleman as ever England bred." These 
words ate suificieut to prove that Philip's marriage with 
Penelope was contemplated by her father. That the 
world expected it appears from a letter of Mr. Edward 
Waterhouae to Sir Henry Sidney under date 14th Novem- 
ber. After first touching upon the bright prospects opened 
for " the little Eorl of Essex," this gentleman proceeds : 
"and I suppose all the best sort of the English lords, be- 
sides, do expect what will become of the treaty between 
Mr. Philip and my Lady Penelope. Truly, my Lord, I 
must say to your Lordship, aa I have said to my Lord of 
Leicester and Mr. Philip, the breaking oS from their 
match, if the default be on your parts, will turn to mors 
dishonour than can be repaired with any other marriage In 
England." 

"What interrupted the execution of this marriage treaty 
is not certain. Penelope's mother, the widowed Lady 
£asex, was privately wedded to the Earl of Leicester sood 
after her first husband's death. The Sidneys were poor. 
Lady Mary Sidney writes to Lord Burleigh about 
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time: "M7 present estate is such by reason of my debts, 
as I cannot go forward with any lionoarable course of liv- 
ing." It is remarkable that, bo far as we know, she placed 
but little confidence in her brother Leicester, preferring to 
appeal in difficulties to a friend like Cecil. Philip waa 
often at a loss to pay hia debts. We possess, for instance, 
the copy of a long bill from his bootmaker which be re- 
quests his father's steward to discharge " for the safeguard 
of his credit." Thus Leicester's marriage, which seriously 
impaired Philip's prospects, Lady Mary's want of cordiality 
toward her brother, and the poverty of the Sidneys, may 
be reckoned among the causes which postponed Penelope's 
betrothal. It should also here be noticed that Sir Henry 
Sidney entertained a grudge against the Earl of Essex. 
Writing to Lord Leicester, he couples Essex with his old 
enemy the Earl of Ormond, adding that " for that their 
malice, I take God to record, I could brook nothing of 
them both." We may therefore conclude that Philip's 
father was unfavourable to the match. But the chief 
cause remains to be mentioned. Up to this time the pro- 
posed bridegroom felt do lover's liking for the lady. 
Languet frequently wrote, urging him to marry, and using 
arguments similar to those which Shakespeare pressed on 
his "fair friend," Philip's answers show that, unless he 
was a deep dissembler, he remained heart-free. 80 time 
slipped by. Perhaps be thought that he might always 
pluck the rose by only asking for it. At any rate, he dis- 
played no eagerness, until one morning the news reached 
him that hia Penelope was contracted to a man unworthy 
of her, Lord Rich. Then suddenly the flame of passion, 
which had smouldered so obscurely as to be unrecognised 
by his own heart, burst out into a blaze; and what was 
worse, he discovered that Penelope too loved him. In the 
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chapter devoted to Sidney's poetry I shall retnrn to thia 
subject. So iDQch, however, had to be said here, in order 
to present a right conception of Lis character. For at 
least foar years, between tbe death of Essex, in September 
1576, and Penelope's marriage, which we may place in tbe 
spring or summer of 1581, he was aware that her father 
with hia last breath bad blessed their union. Yet be nerer 
moved a step or showed any eagerness until it was too 
late. It eecras that this grave youth, poet as he was, pas- 
uonate lover as he undoubtedly became, and hasty as he 
occasionally showed himself in trifles, had a somewhat 
politic and sluggish temperaraeat, Fulke Greville recorded 
that he never was a boy ; Languet could chide him for 
being sad beyond his years; he wrote himself, amid the 
distractions of Venetian society, that he required hard 
atudies to diive away melancholy. Moreover, he indulged 
dreams of high and noble ambition. Self • culture, the 
preparation of his whole nature for some great task in life, 
occupied his thoughts to the eicluaion of a woman's image. 
This saved him from the faults and follies of bis age; but 
it rendered him cold, until the poet's fire leaped up and 
lindled a slumbering emotion. 

Not love, but the ambition of a statesman, then waa 
Sidney's ruling passion at this time. He had no mind to 
" sport with Amaryllis in the shade," or even to " meditate 
tbe thankless Muse," when work could be done for Eng- 
land and the affairs of Europe called for energetic action. 
In the spring of 1577 Elizabeth selected him for a mission, 
which flattered these aspirations. Rodolph of Hapaburg 
had just succeeded to the imperial throne, and the Elector 
Palatine had died, leaving two sons, Lewis and Joha 
Caaimir. She sent Philip to congratulate the emperor 
and to condole with the bereaved princes. He stipulated 
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mintoiiB. Tbe Cahibiate, after endmii^coiiBiderable hord- 
'^ps, had to emigrate ; and raaiiy of them took refuge 
nitli Prince Casimir. It seems that before fae reached 
Heidelberg, Sidney had been mot by Hubert Langoet ; and 
tlus good connfteller attended him through all his Oermim 
waaderiDgs. They went together to Prague, where the 
new emperor was holding his Cuart. Here, even more 
^lan M Heidelberg, the English Envoy fonnd matter for 
■eiioiie diequietudc. Rodolph had grown op ander Oatho> 
lie inflnenoes, and the Jesuits were gaiaiog firm hold upon 
hia cttpital. Stadentu of history will remember that a Job- 
ait Father had negotiated the participation of the Emperor 
Ferdinand in the cloeing of the Tridentine Council. Asa- 
tru, under his grandson Eodoipli's rule, bid fair to become 
ODC of their advanced poata in northern Europe, Sidn^ 
iiMaiit,8D for as in bim lay, to shake the prestige of this 
"^bemely Spaniolated" and priestriddcn emperor. It 
was liis intention to harangue in 6ermany against tbe 
"iatal conjunction of Rome's onderminin^ superstition 
with the commanding forces of Spain." Fulke GreviBe 
has sketched the main line of his argument ; but it is hard- 
ly probable that he bearded the lion in his den and spoke 
iiamind out before the imperial presence. The substance 
of the fKilicy he strove to impress upon those GermsD 
princes who took the Protestant side, and upon all well- 
wiabers to the people, was that the whole strength of their 
gieat nation oould not i^avo them from the enbtle poison 
wiiioh Sarpi styled tbe Diacatholicon, unless they made a 
ngorons effort of resistance. Rome, by her ineidiona arts 
and nndenoining engines — by her Jesuits and casuistical 
sophirticatioDs — sapped the social fabric and dissolved tba 
aaoestral loyalties of races. Into the dismembered ^nd 
diainUgrated mass marched Spaiu with her might of aima, 
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her money, her treaties, marriages, and encouragement of 
aedition. Id abort, Sidney uttered s prophecy of what 
happened in the Thirty Years' War, that triumph of Jeea- 
itical diplomacy. As a remedy he proposed that all the 
German Powers trho valued nstiooa) independence, and 
had a just dread of Spanish encroachment, should " asso- 
ciate by an uoiform bond of conscience for the protection 
of religion and liberty." In other words, he espoused the 
policy of what was Icnonn as the Fouius Evangelieum. 

Theoretically, this plan was not only excellent, bat also 
necessary for stemming the advance of those reactionary 
forces, knit together by bonds of common interest and 
common enthusiasm, which governed the Counter Refor- 
mation. But unfortunately it rested upon no solid basis 
of practical possibilitiea. A Protestant Alliance, formed to 
Mcure the political and religious objects of the Keforma- 
tion in its warfare with Catholicism, had been the cherish- 
ed Bchouiti of northern statesmen since the days of Henry 
VUL The principles of evangelical piety, of national free- 
dom, of progressive tlioaght, and of Teutonic emancipation 
apon regulated methods, might perhaps have been estab- 
Ushed, if the Church of England coold have combined with 
iho Lutbenuis of Germany, the Calvinists of Geneva, and of 
FMuoti, Sweden, and the Low Countries, in a solid confed- 
tfttioii for the defence of civU and religious liberty. But 
front the outwti pnttaog national jealousies and diplomatic 
difflonhiea Mido, there existed in the very spirit of Protest- 
■nliun % power utagonistio to cohesion. Protestantism 
had ita root in oriUoal radsceptical revolt. From the first 
It aaMim«d forms of bewildering diveruty on points of doc- 
ttiufc BiKh of its sects passed at an vnAj stage into dog- 
, luirdly loss stubborn than that of the Catholic 
Ghuioh, It afforded no common or firm groundwork for 
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liberaliem in modera Earope was won at the coat of retro- 
grade movcmeDta — sacb u the extinction of {r«e thought 
in ItaJy and Spain, the crashing of the Hoguenots ia 
France, the bloody persecatioo of the Netherlands, the 
Thirty Years' War, and the osMfication of the Reformed 
Cbnrcbes into inorganic stnpidity. And the fruits of thfl 
victory fall not to any sect of Froteatautlsm, but to a nsw 
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afont which arose id Science and the Eevotation. To ex- 
pect, therefore, as Sidney and the mea vitb whom be sjm- 
psthised cxpcutod, tbat a Protestant Ijeagnc coald be form- 
ed, capable of hurliug back the tide of Catbolic reaction, 
was little abort of the indulgence of a golden dream. Facta 
and the eesence of tJie Reformation were against its possi- 
bility. As a motive force in the world. Protestantism was 
already well-nip;h exhausted. Its energy bad already pau- 
ed into new forms. The men of the fntnre were now rep- 
resented by philosapbers like Bruno and Bacon, by naviga- 
tors of the world like Drake, by explorers of the heavens 
like Galileo, by anatomists and physicists like Vesalius, 

IServetus, Sarpi, Harvey. 
Whatever Sidney's hopes and dreams may have been, the 
foligious discords of Germany, torn asunder by Protestant 
eeclarians and worm-eaten to the core by Jesuitical propa- 
gandists, must have rudely disilludod him. And no one 
was better fitted than Languet to dissect before hie ^es 
the bumonra and impoathnmes of that unwieldy body pol- 
itic. They left Prague at the end of April, travelled togeth- 
er to Heidelberg, visited the Landgrave of Hesse, and ar- 
rived at Cologne in May. Here Sidney thought that he 
must torn bis face immediately homewards, though he great- 
ly wished to pass into Flanders. Languet dissuaded him, 
on grounds of prudence, from doing so without direct com- 
misuon from the queen. Great therefore waa the satisfao- 
tjon of both when letters arrived from England, ordering 
Sidney to compliment William the Silent, Prince of Orange, 
on the birth of his son. During this visit to the Nether- 
lands he made Bcquaintance with the two roost distinguished 
men there, and won the renpeot of both. Don John of 
Austria, the victor of Lepanto, was then acting as viceroy 
to the Sing of Spain, Sidney paid hira bis respects, and 
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thia is the account Fnlke GrevillQ gives of his recep- 
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" Thoagh at the first, in hia Spajiish baughturc, he (Don Juhn) 
gave biro acceas aa b; descent to a. yontb, of grnce as M a stranger, 
and In pftrtiuular competition, as lie conueired, to an enem; ; fet sfler 
a wliile that be had taken bis jost altitude, he found himself oo 
Btrii^n with this eztraordiuar^ pLonet tiiat the beholders wondered 
to see what ingenuoua tribute that brnve and high-minded princo 
paid to bis worth, giving more honour and lespeut to this hopeful 
jDung gentleman than to the ambassadora of mighty priucea." 

What happened at Sidney's interview with William of 
Orange is not told as. That he made a strong improesion 
on the stadtholder appears from words spoken to Fulke 
GreviUe after soaio years. Qrevilie had been sent as am- 
baisador to the prince at Delft. Among other things Will- 
iam bade him report to Queen Elizabeth bis opinion " that 
her Majesty had one of tiie ripest and greatest counsollore 
of estate in Sir Philip Sidney that at this day lived in 
Bnrope ; to the trial of which he was pleased to leave his 
own tredit engaged until her Majesty might please to em- 
ploy this gentleman either amongst her friends or enemies." 
Sidney's caation prevented his friend from delivering this 
message to a sovereign notoriously jealous of foreign inter- 
ference in her home affairs. 

Philip was in London again in Jane, when he presented 
Ms respects to her Majesty at Greenwich, That he had 
won credit by the discharge of his embassy appears from 
a letter written by Mr. Secretary Walsinghsm to Sir Henry 
Sidney soon after bis arrival. " There hath not been any 
gentleman, I am snre, these many years that hath gone 
tfarongb BO honourable a charge with as great commenda- 
tions as he: in consideration whereof I could not butco 
municate this part of my joy with your Lordship, being 
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leas a refresbing unto me in tkese my troublesome busineBsea 
than tho soil is to this cbafed stag." Henceforth we luaj 
regard our hero as a courtier high in farour with tbe queen, 
esteemed for bis solid parts by the foremost statesmen of 
tbe realm, in correspondence with the leaders of tbe Re- 
formed party on tbe Continent, and anrely marked out for 
Bomo employment of importance. He bad long to wait, 
bowerer, before that craving for action in the great world 
which we have already indicated as bis leading paaaion, 
could even in part be gratified. Meanwhile it was bis duty 
to hang about the Court ; and how irksome be found that 
petty sphere of compliments, intrigues, and gallantries, can 
be read in tbe impatient letters be addressed to Languet. 
Tbeir correspondence was pretty regularly maintained, al- 
though tbe old man sometimes grumbled at bis young 
friend's want of attention. " Weigh well, I beseech yon, 
ivbat it is to grudge through so long a space of time one 
single hour to friends who love you so dearly, and who are 
more anxious for you than for themselves. By omitting 
one dance a month you could bave abundantly satisfied 
OS." In this strain Languet writes occasionally. But bis 
frequent reference to Philip's "sweetest letters," and tbe 
familiarity be always displays with his private aSatrs, show 
that tbe young courtier was a tolerably regular correspond- 
ent. It is difficult for elderly folk, when they bave con- 
ceived ardent affection for their juniors, to remember how 
very much more space tbe young occupy in tbe thoughts 
of tbe old than the old can hope to command in youthful 
brains distracted by tbe multifarious traffic of society, 
Languet had little to do but to ply bis pen in bis study. 
Bidney bad to follow tbe queen on progress, trifle with ber 
ladies, join in games of skill and knightly exercises with the 
gentlemen about the Court Yet it is certain that this life 
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wearied bim. Re was for ever seeking to escape ; at one 
timeplanning to join Prince Casimir in tUe Ixiw Countries; 
at aaother to take part in Frobisher's expeilition ; and more 
than oace contemplating " some Indian project." Langaet 
did his beat to curb these wandering ambitions. He had 
conceived a very firm opinion thai Sidney was bom to be 
a. statesman, not a soldier of fortune, not an explorer of the 
oeean. At the same time, be greatly dreaded lest bis friend 
sboiild auecumb to the allurements of fashionable idleness. 
" My noble Sidney, you must avoid tliat persistent siren, 
alotb." "Think not that God endowed you with parts so 
excellent to the end that yon should let tbem rot in leisure. 
Rather hold firmly that He requires more from you than 
from those to whom He has been less liberal of talenta." 
" There is no reason to fear leat you should decay in idle- 
ness if only yoQ will employ your mind ; for in so great a 
realm as England opportunity will surely not be wanting 
for its nseful exercise." Nature has adorned you with the 
richest gifts of mind and body ; fortune with noblo blood 
and wealth and splendid family connections ; and you from 
your first boyhood have cultivated your intellect by thodo 
studies which are most helpful to men in their struggla af- 
ter virtue. Will you then refase your energies to your coun- 
try when it demands them ! Will you bury that distin- 
goiabed talent God has given you ?" The career Langaet 
had traced out for Philip was that of a public servant ; and 
he consistently strove to check the young man's rostlew- 
ness, to overcome his disconragement, and to stimulate him 
while depressed by the frivolities of daily life. It was bia 
object to keep Pbiiip from roaming or wasting his powers 
on adventure, while be also fortified bis will against the se- 
ductions of an idle Court. 

Daring this summer of 1577 Languet once or twice al- 
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lades in very cantioas longange to acme project of groAt 
importance vhich had receably been mooted between them 
on the Continent. It involved the participation of erai- 
nent foreigners. It required the sanction and active as- 
•iHtsiice of the queen. What this was we do not know- 
Some of Sidney's biographers are of opinion that it con- 
cerned his marriage with a Grerman nublenonian. Others 
— perhaps with better rcaaim — conjecture tliat his candidat- 
ure for the Polish Crown had then been mooted. When 
Henri III. resigned the throne of Poland for that of France 
in 1574 Stephen Bathori was elected king. He lived un- 
til 1585. But in 1577, the year of Languet's mysterious 
letters, he had not yet given subatantial proof of his future 
policy; and the Protestant party in Europe might have 
been glad to secure a nominee of the English queen as can- 
didate in the case of a vacancy. There is no doubt that a 
belief prevailed after Sidney's death that the crown of Po- 
land had in Bome sort been offered him. The author of 
The Life and Death of Sir Philip Sidaey rntationB it. Sir 
Robert Naunton asserts that the queen refused "to further 
his advancement, not onl^ ijut of emalatioo, but out of fear 
to lose the jewel of her times." Fuller says that Sidney 
declined the honour, preferring to be "a subject to Queen 
Ehzabeth than a sovereign beyond the seas." It would be 
far too flattering to Philip to soppose that a simple Eng' 
lieh gentleman in his twenty-third year received any actual 
offer of a throne which a ting of France had I'ecently va- 
cated, and which was generally given by election to such 
as could afford to pay dearly for the honour. Yet it is 
not impossible that the Reformed princes of Germany may 
have thought him a good pawn to play, if Elizabeth were 
willing to back him. The F<&du» £vangelicum, it must be 
remembered, wu by no means yet devoid of actuality. 
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Mary Sidoej's recent marriage to the Earl of Pembroke 
had strengthened the family b; an alliance with one of 
Englaml's chief noblemen. After coming home Philip 
paid his sister a visit at Wilton, returning, however, fioon 
to Court in order to watch bis father's interests, Bir Hen- 
ry Sidney was still at his post aa Lord Deputy of Ireland; 
and in his absence the usual iutrignes were destroying his 
CTiedit with the qneen. Brilliant, unscrnpnlous, mendaciona, 
Ormond poured calumnies and false iosinuatioDs into her 
ear. She gave the earl too easy credence, partly becanse 
he was handsome, and partly because the government of 
Ireland was always costing money. There seems Uttle 
doubt that Sir Henry made no pecuniary profit for himself 
oat of his viceroyalty, and that he managed the realm as 
economically and as justly aa was possible. Ormond and 
the nobles of bis party, however, complained that the Lord 
Deputy dedded cases inequitably against them, that hia 
method of govemnient was ruinously eTpensive, and that 
he tyrannously exacted from them land-taxes which bad 
been remitted by his predecessors, Philip undertook hia 
father's defence in a written statement, only the rough 
notes of which, and those imperfect, have come down to 
na. He met the charge of injcstice fay challenging the ac- 
cusers to show evidence. On the question of the land-tax, 
or cess, which Ormond and others claimed to have remit- 
ted, he proved the inequity and the political imprudence of 
freeing great nobles fi'om burdens which must be paid by 

Ltbe poor. These poor, moreovci', were already taxed by 
their lords, and shamefully ili-treated by them. " And priv- 
ileged persons, forsooth, be all the rich men of the pale, 
the barden only lying upon the poor, who may groan, for 
their cry cannot be heard." Sir Henry had proposed to 
Kinvert the cesa, computed at an average of ten pounds, 
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into a filed annual payment of five marks. At this the 
nobles cried out ttat tbey were being robbed. Philip 
demonstrated tbat. according to tbeir own allowing, a very 
easy compromise had been offered them. On the head of 
economy, he was able to make it clear that hie father's ad- 
ministration tended to save money to the State, allowing^ 
always for the oiitlay needed by an army in occopation of 
a turbulent and disaffected country. Such a government 
as that of Ireland could not be conducted cheaper. But 
Boine had urged that the Lord Deputy exceeded measure 
in the severity of his justice and the cruelty of his execu- 
tive. Philip contended that a greater lenity than tbat 
which his father showed would have been worse than folly. 
What he wrote upon this point is worthy of careful peru- 
sal at the present day. It reminds ua that the Irish diffi- 
culty has been permanent, and without appreciable altera- 
tioa, through three centuries. " Little is lenity to prevail 
in minds so possessed with a natural inconstancy e 
go in a new fortune, with a revengeful hate to all English 
as to their only conquerors, and tbat which is most of alt, 
with so ignorant obstinacy in Papistry that they do in 
their souls detest the present Government." And again : 
" Truly the general nature of all countries not fully con- 
quered is against it (i.«. against gentle dealing a 
Biona). For until by time they find the sweetness of due 
sabjection, it is impossible tbat any gentle means should 
put out the remembrance of their lost liberty. And tbat 
the Irishman is that way as obstinate as any nation, with 
whom no other passion can prevail but fear (besides their 
history, which plainly points it out), their manner of life, 
wherein they choose rather all filthineea than a 
their own consciences, who best know their own natures, 
give sufficient proof of. For noder the sun there is not a 
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nation tbat live more tyrannously tban they do one over 
the other." 

This defence seems to have satisfied Elizabeth and excal- 
pated the Lord Deputy, withonl impairiog its writer's cred- 
it at Court, It is the first of a aeriea of seial-official doo- 
umenta, in which, more perhaps than ia any other species 
of composition, Sidney showed his power as a master of 
language. Watorhouse wrote to Sir Henry that it was the 
most excellent discourse he had ever rc»d, adding, " Let no 
man compare witli Sir Philip's pen." During the dispute, 
and before the queen had expressed her satisfaction nith 
the Lord Deputy's defence, Ormond addressed some re- 
marts to Philip in the presence of the Court. The jonng 
man made no reply, marking his hostility by silence. It 
was expected tbat a duel would follow upon this a&ront to 
the great Irish earl. But Ormond, judging it expedient to 
treat Sidney as a virtuous gentleman who waa bound to 
defend his father's cause, conceded hini the indulgence of 

The storm which threatened Sir Henry Sidney blew 
over, in great measure owing to his son's skilful advocacy. 
Still Elizabeth retained her grudge against the Viceroy. 
He had not yet contrived to flatter tbat most aensitiva 
member of the royal person — her pocket. Consequently, 
the year 1678 scarcely opened before new grievances arose. 
The queen talked of removing Sir Henry from bis office — 
with, perchance, the cumbrous honour of a peerage. He, 
on the other hand, presented bills to the amoaat of three 
thousand and one pounds, for money disbursed from his 
private estate in the conrse of public business. She re- 
fused to sign a warrant for their payment, alleging, appar- 
ently, that the Lord Deputy waa creating debts of State in 
his own interest. Sir Henry retorted — and all the extant 
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documents tend to the belief that his retort mas tnie — that 
he had spent thus much of hia own moneys upon trust for 
her Majesty ; and that he needed the snm, barring one 
poond, for the payment of his daughter's marriage portion 
to the Eari of Pembroke, Perusal of the correspondence 
seems to me to prove that, however bad a diplomatist and 
Etubbom a viceroy Sir Henry may have been, he was, at 
any rate, a thoroughly honest man. And this honest man's 
debts, contracted in her name and in her service, the queen 
chose to repudiate. It is not wonderful that, under these 
circumstances, the Lord Deputy thought of throwing up 
his appointment and retiring into private life in England, 
Philip's persuasions induced his father to abandon this de- 
agn. He pointed out that the term of office would expire 
at Michaelmas, and that it would be more for the Deputy's 
credit to tender his resignation at tbnt time without an 
open rupture. One of his letters shows how valuable in 
these domestic counsels was the Lady Mary Sidney. Philip 
writes that in the meantime — that ia, between Ladyday and 
Micbaclmas — Sir Henry's friends would do their beat to 
heal the breach ; " Among which friends, before God, there 
is none proceeds either bo thoroughly or so wisely as your 
lady, my mother. For mine own part, I have had only 
light from her." 

These sentences a&ord a very pleasing insight into the 
relationH between father, mother, and eldest son. But the 
tension of the situation for Philip at Court, playing his 
part as queen's favourite while his father was disgraced, 
shouldering the Irish brt^garts whom she protected, and 
who had declared war against her viceroy, presenting a 
brave front before the world, with only an impoverished 
estate to back him, — the tension of this situation must 
hove been too great for his sensitive nerves. We find that 
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he indal^d suspicions. Things transpired at Conrt wbich 
be believed had been committed only in most private cor- 
respondence to Sir Henry. Ho wrote to his father: "I 
must needs impute it to aome men about you that there ia 
little written from you or to you that is not perfectly 
known to your professed enemies." A few weeks after 
penning these words he thought that he bad caught the 
culprit in Mr, Edmund Molineux, Sir Henry's secretary. 
This explains the followine; furious epistle, which no biog- 
rapher of Sidney should omit in its proper place ; — 

"Mr. MoLiKECs — Few words are best My letters to my father 
hB.ve come to tbe ^ra of sume: neitber cud I oondemn an; but jiia. 
If it be so, jou have plnjed the very knave with me ; and so I will 
nuke 70U know, if I buve good proof of it. But that for so much aa 
IB past For that is to come, I assure jou, before God, that if erer I 
know jou to do so muuh as read any letter 1 write to my fntlier with- 
out bis commandment or m; conaent, I will thrust is; dagger into 
yon. And trust to it, foe I speak in earnest. Id the meantime, fare- 
welL— From Court, this last of May l&TS. By me, 

" PaiLIP SlDNKT." 

Philip had made a great mistake — a mistake not nnlike 
that which betrayed him into false judgment of hia com- 
rade Coningsby. Molinens was as true as steel to hia fa- 
ther, as loyal as Abdiel to the bouse of Sidney, It was he 
who composed for Holliugshed the heartfelt panegyrics of 
Sir Henry, Sir Philip, and Lady Mary. On this occasion 
he met the young man's brutal insults with words which 
may bsTC taught him courtesy. The letter deserves to be 
giren in its iutegrity : — 

" Sib — I have riioeivtd a letter from yon which oa it is the firat, 
BO the same is the sharpest that I over received from any ; and there- 
fore it amazetb me the more to reoeive svicb an one from you, einee 1 
have (the world can judge) (leaerTed better somewhece, howsoever it 
3* 
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pleased yaa to condemn me n 



But si 



ia (I proieat to God) 



without oauaa, or yet just ground of suspicion, jou use me tliUB, I 
bwr the iujury more patiently for a time, and mice inaoceuc)' 1 hope 
in the end shall trj mine lioneatj, and then I trust ;ou will confess 
that JOU have done me wrong. And since your pleasure so U ei- 
prcsBod that I sliall not beacefurth read any of your letters (although 
I must confess I have heretofore taken both great delight Knd pnifit 
in reading some of tbem) yet upon ao bard a condition aa you seem 
to offer, I will not hereafter adventure so great peril, bat obey you 
herein. Bowbeit, if it had pleased you, you miglit have commanded 
me in a far greater matter with a less penalty. — Yours, when it shall 
please you baiter to conceive of me, humbly to command, 

" F. UOLINIDI." 



We doubt not that Pbilip made honourable amends for 
his uDJQBt impatatioDs, eicce good friendship afterwards 
SDbsisted between bim and MolincoK. The incident, on 
which I have thought fit to dwell, reveals something not 
altogether pleasing in our hero's character. But the real 
deduction to be drawn from it is that his position at this 
time was welt-nigh intolerable. 

In the midst of these worrying cares he remained in at- 
tendance on the queen. It eeems that he journeyed with 
the Court in all her progresses ; and in May he formed part 
of the royal company which Leicester welcomed to hia 
honsQ at Wanstead. The entertainment provided for her 
Majesty was far simpler than that so famous one at Kenil- 
worth in 15?6. Yet it has for us a special interest, inas- 
much as here Philip produced his first literary essay. This 
was a rural masque entitled, 7^ Lady of the May. How 
it came to be written we know not ; peradventure at two 
Mttings, between the evening's dance and retirement to bed. 
The thing is slight and without salt. If it were not atill 
quoted in the list of Sidney's works, we should not notice 
it ; and why it ever was printed I am unable to conjecture, 
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except npon the Bapposition that eveo ia Elizabeth's daya 
the last drops from a famous pen, however dull they were, 
fonnd publishers. Of dramaUc conception or of power in 
dialogue it shows nothing ; nor are the lyrics tunefuL 
There ia plenty of flattery introduced, apparently to glut 
the queen's appetite for mud-honey, but yet so clumsily 
applied as to snggcst a suspicioa whether the poet were 
not laughing at her. Tlie only character which reveals 
force of portraiture and humour ia that of Romhus, the 
pedagogue, into whose mooth Sidney has pnt some long- 
winded speeches, satirising the pedantic and grossly igaa> 
rant style in vogue among riltage school-masters, Rorabus, 
in fact, is a very rough sketch for the picture of Uaater 
Holofernes, as may be judged by his exordium to Qnesi 
Elizabeth — 

"Stage DLreclioit. — Tlien came forward Usater Bombna, and, with 
many apecisl graces, made ihia learoed oration : — 
"Now the tliunder-tbuDipiDg Jove transfnnd hia dotes into roar 
eiceltent formosiiT. wliicb hare, with jonr resplendent beam^, ilioa 
l^n^led the eDmitj of IbMe rani animals : I am ' potentisfiiaa 
domina,' a school-master ; that is to say, a pedngi^e, one not a little 
versed m the disci pKna ting of tbe juvenile fir, wberem, to mj land I 
saj it, I use such geometrical proportion, as neither wanted massoe- 
tode nor correettoD : for so it 19 defcribed — 

■• ' Pucare sohjectoe, et debellire snpetbos.' 

Tet halh not ihe pulchritude of inj lirtnea protected me fn>m the 
coDtaminating bands of these plebijans ; for coming, ' aolummodo,* 
10 fa»e pan«d thdr sanguinolent fray, tbey yielded me no oiore rev. 
eience than if I had been some ' pecorius isinos.' 1, even I. thai am, 
who am I r ' tHxi ; verbus stpienio sitam est.' But what Mid that 
napn ^neas, when he sojourned in the autging solksof (he aaoiiif- 
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Well, well, ' ad propositos reverlebo ;' the parity of the ti 
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• certain ' palobra puelk profcoto,' elaKed and constituted b; (be in- 
tegrated dctemuDBlioD of all thia topographival r^iou, as the sorer- 
eign liul; of tbUdame Mois's mouth, hath been, ' quodammodo,' hunt- 
ed, SB ;ou would sa; ; puraui^d by two, a bi'Dce, a couple, s caat of 
joung men, to nham Ibe otafl; coward Cupid had, ' icquam,* delir- 
cmd hia dire dotoroui dart." 

During this Buramer Philip obtained a place at Conrt, 
the importance of wbich his friend Lnoguet seema to have 
ezag^rerated. Zoiich aaya it was the post of cap-bearer to 
the queen ; and in this Htateinent there is no improbability, 
bat there is also nothing to warrant it. At any rate the 
office ifoiled to satisfy his ambition ; for he wrote com- 
plainingly, as naual, of the irksomeness of Court existenca 
Hovr disagreeable that must in some respects have been is 
made clear to us by Lady Mary's letters in the autumn of 
this year. She was expecting her husband home from Ire- 
land. He bad to reside with ber at Hampton Conrt, where 
she conld only call one bedroom her own. To the faithful 
UoliaeuK she writes : — 



" I have thoagfat good bj put 7011 in remembrEace to move mf 
liori Chamberlain in mj Lord's Dime, to have some other room 
IhaD my chamber for my Lord to buve hia report unto, as he wsa 
wont to have; or elae m; Lord will be greatlj troubled, when he 
shall have any matters of deapatcb: mj lodgings, yon see, being very 
littlt.', and myself continually sick and not able to be much out of my 
bed. For the night-tims one roof, with God'a grace, shall SfTve ua. 
For the daytime, tbe queen will look to have my chamber always in 
a readineaa for ber Majesty's coming thither; and though mj Lord 
himself can be no impediment thereto by his own presence, yet Us 
Lordship, tniBting 10 no place else to be provided for him, will be, 
SB I eaid before, troubled for want of n convenient place for the de- 
■patch of such people aa shall hare occasion to come 10 him. There- 
fore, I pray yon, in my Lord's own name, move my Lord of Sussex 
for a room for that purpose, and I will have it bulged and lined Co* 
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hir" with stuff from bence. I with jou not to be unmindful hereof; i 
and BO for thia time I leaye jou to the Almighty. — From Chiswiok, 
this nth October 1578." 

It would appear that Lady Mary's very modeat request 
for a eccocd room, wLiuii @he undertook to furnish out of 
her own wardrobe, was not, ut once granted. Anotlier letter 
to Molineux ahows tiiat be had made some progreea in the 
matter, but had Dot succeeded. Hampton Court, she writes, 
however full It may be, has always several spare rooms. 
Periiaps there are those who " will be sorry my Lord should 
hare so sure footinii 'n ^^^ Court." Could not Molineux 
contrive the loan of a parlour for her husbaud in the day- 
time i Yet, after all, " when the worst is known, old Lord 
Harry and his old Moll will do as well as tbey can Id part- 
ing, like good friends, the small portion allotted our long 
service in Court." There is something half pathetic and 
half comic in the picture thus presented to our miuda of 
the great Duke of Northutuberland's daughter, with her 
hosband, the Viceroy of Ireland and Wales, dwelling at 
hugger-mugger in one miserable chamber — she well-nigh 
bedridden, he transacting his business iu a corner of it, aud 
the qaeen momently expected upon visitations, not always, 
we may guess, of friendship or affection. Yet the touch 
of homely humour in the last sentence I have quoted from 
the noble lady's letter, sheds a pleasant light upon the sor- 
did scene. 

Studying the details of Court life both in Italy and Eng- 
land at this period, we are often led to wonder why noble- 
men with spacious palaces and venerable mansions of their 
own to dwell in — why men of genius whose brilliant gifts 
made them acceptable in every cultivated circle — should 
have submitted so complaoently to its ignoble conditions. 
Even those who seemed nnable to breathe outside the sphers 
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of the Court spotte most bitterly against it. TasBo squan- 
dered his health, Lis talents, nay, his reason, in that servi- 
tade. Gaarioi, after impairiog bis fortune, and wasting the 
best years of his manhood at Ferrara, retired to a country 
Tilla, and indulged his spleen in venomous invectives against 
the vices and the ignominies he had abandoned. Marino, 
who flaunted his gay plumage at Turin and Paris, screamed 
lite a cockatoo with cynical spite whenever the word Court 
vas mentioned. The only wise man uf that age in Italy 
vas the literary bravo Arctino. lie, having debauched bis 
youth in the vilest places of the Roman Courts, resolved to 
live a free man henceforth. Therefore he took refuge in 
Venice, where he caressed hia sensual appetites and levied 
blackmail on society. From that retreat, which soon be- 
came a sty of luxury, he hurled back upon the Courts the 
filth which he had gathered in them. His dialogue on 
Court serrice is one of the most sav^e and brutally naked 
exposures of depravity which satirical literature contains. 
Id England there was indeed a far higher tone of manliness 
ftnd purity and personal independence at the Court than 
obtained is Italy. Yet listen to Spenser's memorable lines, 
obvioaslj poured forth from the heart and coloured by bit- 
terest experience : — 

" Fall little knowest Ihoa, that bsst not tried. 
What bell it is in suing long \a bide : 
To lose good dnya, that might be better spent; 
To waste long nigbts in pensive discontent ; 
To speed to-daj, lo be put back to-morron ; 
To feed on hope, to pine with fear and sorrow ; 
To have tbj prince's grace, yet want ber peers' ; 
To have tbj asking, jet wait manj years ; 
To fret thj sou! with crosses and with cares ; 
To eat thy heart through comfortleaa despairs ; 
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Tbere sLall joo see faoes ingelical ; 
There sliall you tee troops of chaete goddesscB, 
Whose st«r-lite eyes haw power (might they nill bMm) 
To m^e night day, and day more cryuulline : 

I Neir these yoa shall behold great beroen, 

V White-headed eouniellora, and joiiul spirits, 
snding like fiery cherubima to guard 

I ftbe moDorcb who in god-like glory aits 
In midst of these, aa if this deity 
Had with a, look created ■ new world, 
The Btanders-by being the fiiir warkmansbLp." 

Philip, like so many of his coatomporaries, oontiniied to 
warer between the irreHistible altractioD of the Coart and 
the centrifugal force nhicb ni^ed hioi to be np and doiag, 
anjwhere, at any occupation, away from its baneful and 
defrading idleness. Juat now, in the summer of 1578, he 
was hankering to join his friend, John Caaimir, at Zutphen, 
Elizabeth had nominated this prince to ber lieutenancy in 
the Low Countries, supplying him with money in small 
quantities for the levying of troops. When he took the 
field, Philip burned to accept an invitation sent him bj the 
prince. But first be had to gain his father's permission. 
Sir Henry's answer is tbe model of kindness and of gentle 
unselfishness. He begins by acknowledging the hononr 
paid his son, and commending Philip's eagerness. But 
"when I enter into the consideration of mine own estat*, 
and call to mind what practices, informations, and wicked 
accusations are devised against me, and what an assistance 
in the defence of those causes yonr presence would be unto 
me, reposing myself so much both upon your help and judg- 
ment, I strive betwint honour and necessity what allowance 
I may best give of that motion f(ir your going." Then he 
goes on to say that he leaves tbe consideration of these 
matters to his son, and will in no way check his inclination 
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wa wiiMfchl ■ figBB of IK^H. 
and lUrty-vgla <i«» of gold ffate. ladf Uht md 
FUCp ttfaed Mtidn of diHi, iceei*ii^ tlMir e^oinl^ H 
phlc Frioce CMMiiywho had to iiMwrr far hk iiilaw 
dact fl€ afenn ia the Iav CaKBtaie^ laaehad Ti^m» 
Ae mmtfc of immmj. the gag n a pa* Ub a gani^ 
WBiytMa. fie was Mnn^ed to a ^afl ia 8L Oaaq^ 

«lberipocta,«« iMartkM W ihet a il^ ta Hjia Ekik. 
On Oft latb at VAntMtj he a^na left VmginA viA pna- 
date fomi the qaeea. A Ittttx of tbe d^ i^ M ficM Uy rf- 
Indea to ber onailfiag bcatoaal of nott^ aa 1^ priaaa: 
** Tlxrc hath baea sonewhat to do to bn^ br ^«a k, 
aod Mr. Seaetarr Walnagbam bare tk fanM ttennC." 

One incideat o( Cauui^a viA maat aot U antted. 
Hobeft IdDgaet, old aa be now waa, and Ufi^ ia bialih, 
leaolred to set lua eje* ooee aioce oa his hdond ElOp^ 
" I am almoat ainud," he wrote ia J^uaiy, "tihM my 
great deaire of aeciiiig joo may betiaj- me into ^jmiVW I 
better thu I am, yet I will do mj vgiy .^i,,^ ^ ^ 
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ready for the journey, even though I should take it at 
peril of my life." He came aaH went safely, had the 
pleasure of coaveraiog with Philip, and made frieods with 
the chief members of the Sidney family. A letter written 
in the antamn of the aesl year shows that this experienced 
judge of men and cities formed no very favourable opin- 
ion of the English Court " I wa^ pleased last winter to 
find you flourishing in favour, and highly esteemed by all 
men. Yet, to conceal nothing, it appeared to me that the 
manners of your Court arc less manly than I could wish ; 
ftud tha majority of your great folk struck mc as more 
eager to gain applause by aSected courtesy, than by sacb 
virtues as benefit the commonwealth, and are the chief 
ornament of noble miuda and high-bom personages. It 
grieved me then, as also your other friends, that yoa 
should waste the flower of your youth in such trifles. I 
began to fear lest your excellent disposition should at laat { 
be blunted, lest you should come by habit to care for | 
things which soften and eraaaculate our mind." 

We have already seen that Sidney was not otherwise 
than himself alive to these dangers, and that he chafed 
cuntinually at the " expense of spirit in a waste " of frivoli- 
ties, Aa a couplet in one of his occasional poems puts it — 



From the same poem we learn that his friendship for 
Fulbe Greville and Edward Dyer continued to be his main- 
stay at the Court; and when I enter upon the details of 
his literary career, it will become apparent thdt much of 
his time had been already spent with these and other cul- 
tivated gentlefolk in the prosecution of serious stuaiu^ 
For the present it seems better not to interrupt the history 
of his external life. 



CHAPTER IV. 



rCH AND "the ARCADIA. 

The years 1579 and 1580 are of itnportanoe in the bi- 
ography of Sidtey, owing to the decided part he took in 
the discussion of the French match. Elizabeth's former 
suitor, d'Alengon, now bore the title of Duke of Anjou, 
by his brother Henri's accession to the throne of France. 
Time had cast a decent veil over the memory of St. Bar- 
tholomew, and Anjou was now posing as the protector of 
national liberties in the Low Countries, He thought the 
opportunity good for renewing negotiations with the 
Queen of England. That the Court of the Valois was 
anxious to an'ange the marriage admits of no doubt. The 
sams of money spent in presents and embassies render 
this certain, for Catherine de' Medici and her sons were 
always in pecuniary difGculties. They conid not afford to 
tbrow gold away on trifles. 

Elizabeth showed a strong incliBation to accept the 
dute'a proposal. She treated his envoy, Du Siniiers, with 
favour, and kept up a brisk eorrcspondence with Paris. 
The match, however, was extremely unpopular with tba 
English people. In the autumn of 1579 tbere appeared a 
pamphlet entitled: "The Discovery of the Gaping Gulf, 
wbereinto England is like to be swallowed, by a French 
marriage, if the Lord forbid not the BanoB, by lettiog ber 
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Majestv Bee the Sin and PaoishmcDt thereof." This Buf- 
ficed to indicate the temper of the beat port of the oatjon, 

the Protestants, who saw their religious and political liber- 
ties in danger. Stubbs and Page, tbe author and the 
printer of this " lewd and seditions book," as it was termed 
by royal proclamation, were each condemned to lose th« 
right hand. Stnbbs, when tbe hangman bad performed 
his office, naved his hat with the left hand, crying " God 
save the Qneen !" Page pointed to his bloody hand upon 
the ground, and said, " There lies tbe hand of a true Eng- 
Ushman I" 

At Court opinioD vaa divided. Elizabeth's batterers, 
with Oxford at their bead, declared themselves loudly in fa- 
vour of the match. Leicester opposed it ; but Du Simiera' 
opportune discovery of the secret marriage with Lady 
Easex ruined his credit. The great earl had to retire in 
di^frace. Camden relates that the i^uecn banished him 
until further notice to Greenwich Castle, Fulke Greviile 
says " the French faction reigning had cast aspersions upon 
his (Sidney's) uncle of Leicester, and made him, like a 
wise man (under colour of taking physic) voluntarily be- 
come prisoner in bis chamber." Wbelher his retirement 
was compulsory or voluntary matters Httle. For the time 
be tost his influence, and was unable to show his face at 
Court Thus Philip who had already elected to "join 
with the weaker party aud oppose this torrent," found 
himself at the moment of his greatest need deprived of 
the main support which powerful connections gave him. 

Greviile has devoted a chapter to his action in this mat- 
ter, analysing with much detail the reasons which moved 
him to oppose the queen's inclination. It is not necessary 
to report his friend's view of the case, since I shall shortly 
have to present an abstract of the famous document which 
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Sidney drew up for Elizabeth's pemsaL Yet the exordium 
to thiH chapter may be quoted, as representing in brief his 
position at the close of 1579. 

" The nest doubtful aWgc he had to sol npon (howwever it iniiy 
seem private) "bb gruunded apon a public and apeeioua propositiim 
of □mrci&ge btitni^eii the late famous qucea and the Duke of Anjon. 
With vbich current, although he saw the great nnd wise men of the 
time Baddenl; carried down, and eveiy oae fiahing to catch the queen's 
humour in it ; yet wbcn ho conBidered Ihe difference of jears, perion, 
education, state, and religion between them ; aod then called to mind 
the BdccesB of our former alliaucea with the French ; he found many 
reaBons to make question whether it would prove poedoal or real on 
their part. And if real, whether the balance swayed not unequal!;, 
b; adding much to them and little to his sovereign. The duke'a great- 
uess being onlj name and possibility ; and both these either to wither 
or to be maintuned at her cost. Her state, again, in hand ; and 
though royailj sufficient to satiarj that queen's princely and moder- 
ate desires or expenses, yet peruhance inferior to t>ear out thnaa 
mixed designs into nhich his ambiUon or necessities might en^ce or 
draw bet." 

It came to pass, throngh Leicester's diagrace, that Philip 
stood almost alone at Court as the resolute opponent of 
the French faction. The profligate and nnscrupulous Earl 
of Oxford, now foremost in the queen's favour, was carrying 
his head aloft, boastful of his compliance with her wishes, 
and counting doubtless on the highest lionoura when the 
match should be completed. An accident brought the 
two champions of the opposed parties into personal col- 
lision. One of Languet's letters enables us to fix the date 
of the event in September 1679, and Grevillc's minute ac- 
count of the same is so carious that I shall transcribe it 
without further comment. 

" Tbns stood the Court at that time ; and thus etood this Ingenuous 
«pirit hi it. If dangerously in men's ofdniona who are ourioua of the 
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present, and in it rather to do cmftilj thua well : jet, I aaj, ttiat 
princely heart o( here wm t, Bsnctuary unto bim ; and a« for the peo- 
ple, ID whom many times tbe lasting images of irorth are preferred 
before the temportipj visiooB of art or favour, he could not fear to auf. 
fer uiy thing there, which would not prove a kiod of trophy to hiio. 
...Id this freedotD of heart, being one day at tennis, a peer of tUie 
reaho, born great, greater by alliance, and snperlatire in the prince's 
bTonr, ahrnplly came into the tennis - court ; and, speaking out of 
these three paramount authorities, be forgot to entreat that which he 
could not l^atly commatid. When, by the encounter of a steady ob- 
ject, finding unrespectlTenesB in himself (though a great lord) not re- 
spected by this princely spirit, he grew to expostulate more roughly. 
The returns of whiuh style coming still from an undoraunding heart, 
that knew what was due to itself and what it ought to others, seemed 
(through tbe mists of my lord's paBsioo, swollen with the wind of this 
faction then reigning) to provoke in yielding. Whereby, tbe leea 
amazement or confusion of thoughts he stirred up in Sir Philip, the 
more abadows this great lord's own mind was posaessed with i till at 
last with rage (which is ever ill-discipliued) he coiomands them to de- 
part the court. To this Sir Philip temperately answers; that if Ms 
lordship had been pleased to eiprcaa desire in milder charaotera, peiw 
chaDco he might have led out those that be should now find would 
not be driven out with any scourge of fury. This answer (like a bel- 
lows) blowing up the sparks of excess already kindled, made my lord 
gcomfully call Sir Pbllip by tbe name ot puppg. In which progress 
of heat, as the tempest grew more atid more vehement within, so did 
their hearts breathe out their perturbations in a more loud and shrill 
aooent. The French CommiBsionera unfortunately had that day au- 
dience in those private galleries whose windovs looked Into the ten- 
nis-court. They instantly drew all to this tumult: every sort of quar- 
rels sordng well with their humours, especially this. Which Kr 
Philip perceiving, and rising with an inward strength by the prospect 
of a mighty faction against him, asked my lord with a loud voice that 
which he heard clearly enough before. Who (like an echo that still 
multiplies by refleiions) repeated this epithet of pappy the second 
time. Sir Philip, resolving in one anaweF to conclude both the atten- 
tive hearers and passionate actor, gave my lord a lie, impossible (as he 
averred) to be retorted ; in respect all the world knows, puppies are 
gotten by dogs and cbildreo by men. 
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" Hureupoii these glorious iaequoJiCieB of fortuDeia bis lordship were 
put to a kind oi pause hj a precious inequality of nature in tliis gen- 
tleman; eo that the; bolh stooil silent a while, hke a dumb show In 
a tragedy ; till Sir Philip, Beosible of bis own wrong, tbe foreign and 
facUoua spirits that attended, and jet even in this question between 
bim and his superior tender of his country's honour, with so 
of sharp accent led tho way abruptly out of the tcnuia-court 
unexpected an incident were not lit to b« decided in tt 
Whereof tbe great lord making another sense, contiDues 
without any odrantage of reputation, as by tbe Btandord of humours 
in those times it was eonooivod." 

Thus the Earl of Oxford called Sidney a pnppy ; &nd Sid- 
ney gave him the lie. It was jadged inevitable that the for- 
mer would send a challenge and a, duel would ensue. But 
Oxford delayed to vindicate his bonoui'. The Lords of tho 
Council intervened, and persuaded the ijucen to eSect a 
reconciliation. She pointed out to Sidney that he owed 
deference to s peer of the realm. " He besought her Maj- 
esty to consider that although ha were a great lord by 
birth, ailiauoe, and grace ; yet he was no lord over bim." 
As free men and gentlemen the ear! and himself were 
equals, except in the matter of precedency. Moreover, he 
reminded Elizabeth that it had been her father's policy to 
shield the gentry from the oppression of the grandees, ia 
tbe wise opinion that the Crown would gain by using tha 
former as a balance to the power and ambition of the lat- 
ter. Hut having stated his case, he seems to have deferred 
to her wishes. We do not hear that apologies were made 
on either side. The matter, however, dropped ; Oxford so 
far retaining his resentment that Sidney's friends believed 
he entertained a scheme for his assassination. 

After reading this passage, we may remember with what 
spirit on a former occasion Philip gave the cut direct to 
Ormond. It is also interesting to compare his carriage 
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Dpon both occaaiona with that of hia nephew, the Viaooant 
I'lsle, who bearded James' favourite, James Hay, at that 
time Visccunt Doncaster, in his own chamber. A detailed 
account of this iDcideot, writtca hy Lord I'lsle in vindica- 
tion of his honour, is printed among the Sidney papers. 
It casts valuable light upon the manners of the Engliah 
Court, and illostrates the sturdy temper of the Sidney 

Philip contrived apparently to keep the queen's good- 
will nntil the beginning of 1580; for she accepted his 
present of a crystal cup on New Year's Day, But his po- 
sition at Court was difficult Oxford, it was commonly be- 
lieved, had planned his murder; and being an Italianated 
Englishman — in other words, a devi! incarnate — be may 
well have entertained some project of the sort. As tbe 
avowed champion of the opposition, wielding a pen with 
which no man could compete, Sidney thought the time had 
now come to bring matters to an issne by plain utterance. 
Therefore be drew up a careful ly-prepared memorial, set- 
ting forth in firm but most respectful language those argu- 
ments which seemed to him decisive against the French 
match. This he presented to Elizabeth early in 1580, 
Immediately after its perusal, she began to show her re- 
sentment, and Philip, like bis uncle, found it convenient to 
leave the Court. His retreat was Wilton, where he re- 
mained in privacy for seven months. 

I have elsewhere remarked that Sidney showed his pow- 
ers as a thinker and prose-writer nowhere more eminently 
than in documents, presenting a wide survey of facts, mar- 
shalling a Bcrics of arguments, combining the prudence of 
a statesman and the cunning of an orator. This memonal 
to the queen is a gem in its own species of composition. 
It well deserves the high praise which has been given it aa 
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"at oDce the most clo({aciit and the most conrageons piece 
of that nature which the i^e can boast. Every important 
vievr of the suhject is comprised in this letter, which is 
long, but at the sarae time ao condensed in stj-Je and 80 
skilfully compacted as to matter that it well deserves to 
be read entire; and must lose materially either by abridg- 
ment or omission," In it Sidney appeals to what Fulke 
Qreville quaintly calls "that princely heart of hers which 
was a sanctnarj nnto him." He enters the sanctnary with 
reverence, and stands alone there, pleading Hie a servant 
before his mistress. lie speaks to Elizabeth in the char- 
acter of a simple gentleman and loyal subject, relying on 
no support of ptirty, nor representing himself as the mouth- 
piece of an indignant nation. This independent attitude 
gives singular lucidity and beauty to his appeal. It is the 
grave but modest warning of a faithful squire to his liege 
lady in the hour of danger. Although extracts can do but 
scanty justice to the merits of Sidney's oratory, I must 
present such specimens as mity serve as samples of his 
English style and display his method of exposition. Ha 
begins as follows; — 

" Most FEiBKD and Bklotkd, Most Bwkkt and Gh*o:oc8 Sotkrwoh 
- — To seek out eiousi'S of this my bciUuess, iind lo arm tlie acknowl- 
ed^g of a fnult with renaoiia for it, might better show I knew I did 
amiss, than unj way diminish tlie attempt, especially in your judgment ; 
who being able to discern lively into the nature of the thing done, W 
were follj to hope, bj laying on better colours, to make it more ac- 
ceptable. Therefore, carrying no otiier olive branch of 
than the laying of myself at your feet ; nor no other in^nuatioo, A^ 
ther for attention or pardon, but Ibe true vowed saurifice of unf eigni 
lore; I will, in simple and direct terms (as hoping they shall only' 
come to your merciful eyes), aet down the overflowing of my mind in 
this moat important matter, importmg, as I think, the continuance of 
your safety ; and as 1 know, tiie joys of my lite. And because my 
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word* (I coDfesB Bhalloi', but coming from tbe deep wdl-Epring of 
man iojH affection) bare delivered lo jour most gracious ear, what ia 
tbe geueral sum of mj craTelliug thoughts thereio ; I will now but 
onl; declare, what be the reaaoni that make me thiofa, that the mar- 
riage with UoDsieur will be unprofitable unto fou ; then will I an- 
iwer the objeotioD of tboae feara, wbioh might procure so violent a 



Having finished Ibese persona] explanations, h 
to show that the French niBrriage must be considered from 
a doable point of view, Srst as regarding the qaeen's estate, 
and secondly as toachiog her person. Her real power as 
" an absolate bom, and accordingly respected princess," 
rests Qpon the affection of her subjects, who are now di- 
vided between Protestants and Catholics. The former, 

"Aa their bouIs live by jour happy government, bo are they yonr 
chief, if not jour sole, Btreogtb : these, howaoever the necessity of hu- 
man life makes them lack, yet can tbey nut look for better conditions 
than presently they enjoy: these, how thdr hearts will be galled, if 
Dot aliened, when tbey shall see yuu take a buaband, a Frenchmsn 
and a Papist, in whom (howsoever Sue wits may find farther dealings 
or painted excuses) tbe very common people well know this, that he 
is the son of a Jezebel of our age : that his brother made oblation of 
hit own sietar's marriage, the easier to make masdacres of our breth- 
ren in belief : that he bimBelf, contrary to bis promise, and all grate- 
fulness, having his liberty and principal estate by tbe Hugonot's 
meaus, did sack La Cbaril£, and utterly spoil tbcm with fire and 
Bword. This, I say, even at first sight, gives occasion to all, truly re- 
ligious, to abhor such a master, and consequently lo diminUh maoh 
of tbe hopeful love tbey have long held to you." 

The Catholics are discontented and disaffected. They will 
grasp easily at any chance of a revolution in religion and 
the State; and to such folk the French match is doubtless 
acceptable, not as producing good to the commonwealth, 
but as offering them the opportanity of change. 
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"If then the affectionaW flido have their affeotiona wenkened, anii 
tbe diBcontenled have a gap to utter their discontent, I think it will 
Bflem an ill preps,rativa for the patient (I mean jour estate) to a great 
sickness." 

From these general reflections upon the state of parties 
1q Englaod, Sidney paases to a consideration of the Snka 
of Anjou's personal quaiitiea. The following paragraph is 
marked by skilful blending of candour with reserve. Eliz- 
abeth had declared a special partiality for the French prince. 
It is her subject's duty to paint him as inconstant, reatleaa 
in ambition, uncertain in his aSectio us, swayed by light- 
brained and factious counsellors, greedy of power at any 
cost His profession of the Catholic faith renders him a 
dangerous tool in the hands of disaffected English Papists. 
His position as next heir to the French Cronn makes him 
an inconvenient consort for the queen of Great Britain, It 
is not likely that a man of his temper and pretensions 
should put up with a subordinate place ia bis wife's king- 
dom. And why, asks Sidney, has Elizabeth set her heart 
upon a marri^^ so fraught with dangers ! " Often have I 
heard yon with protestation say no private pleasure nor 
self-affection could lead you to it." Is it because she looks 
forward to the bliss of child) 
where the disadvantages are le 

leged that she ia moved by " fear of standing alone in re- 
spect to foreign dealings," and also by " doubt of contempt 
in them from whom you should have respect." These two 
points, since they bias the queen's mind, have to be separ 
rately entertdned. Leagues are usually cemented by the 
desires or the fears of the contracting parties. What pub- 
lic desires have Elizabeth and the duke in common! 

" He of tha Konueh tallgion ; and if he be a man, must needs have '1 
ih«t nuxn-Uke propertj to desire that aU men be ot hk mind : ;ou th* I 
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SMotOT ud defender of tlie contrary, and tbe onlf son that dazzluth 
their eye*! he French, and dMJring lo nulca Fraaee gre«t ; jour Maj. 
tatj Engluh, uu! deeiring nothiug less tiian that France should nut 
grow great: he, both bj hia own fancy and hia jouthful gavemora, 
embraaing all ainbiiious bopus ; having Alexander's image in bis bead, 
but perhaps eril-pajnted : four Hajeiit; irith excellent vinue ttiuglit 
wiiM ;ou should hope, and bj no lees wUdom what you ma; hopej 
with a council renovued orer all Chmteudoa for their weU-tempered 
B^da, having set the utmost of thuir ambitioQ in your (avor, and the 
■tud; of their souls in jour safety." 

The interests and Uie dangers of France and Englatid are 
so diverse that these realms have no fears lo common to 
unite tbcm. Klizabctb, therefore, can expect nothing but 
perplexity in her foreign dealings from the match. Is it 
reasonable that she shonid hope to secure the affection of 
her Bobjects, and to guard herself against their contempt, by 
in«rriage with a Frenchman ? Ca.a she he ignorant that 
she is the idol of her pooplo ! It is indeed true' that the 
succession is uncertain through lack of heirs of her body : 

"But in BO lineal a monarchy, wherever the infants auck the love 
of their rightful prinoe, who would leave Che beams of so fair a son 
for the dreadful eipectation of a divided company of scaraf Virtue 
and justice are the only bonds of people's love ; and aa for lluU point, 
many princes b&ve lost their crowns whose owq children were mani. 
ame that bad their own children uaed as In- 
a of their ruin; not that I deny the bliss of children, but 
only to show retigiun and equity to bo of thi'iii selves sufficient stays." 

It may be demurred that acnrrilous libels have been rent- 
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Buch rile miada besJ" an; vitnef s against your ?dbje(Ha' derollaiu. 
The onlj means of BToiiling contempt are loTe and feu-; lore, as joit 
have bj divera means aent inlo the depth of their bodU, so it any- 
tfaing can stain eo true a fonn, it must be the triiDming foarself not 
in your own likeseas, but in new colours imiu them." 

In Dtber words, Sidney means that the Queen's proposed 
course tvil! alienate instead of confirming the afiections of 
tbe nation. He then passes to his peroration, which I shall 
quote in full as a fair specimen of his eloqueoce: — 

" Snce then it is dangerous for jour stale, as well bepaiise by in- 
ward waaknefa (principBllr caused bj diviaioo) it ia fit to reoeirs 
harm ; since to your person it can be oo waj comfortable, jon not 
deiiring marriage; and neither to person nor estate he is to bring 
any more good tljan anybody ; but more eiil he may, since the cauSM 
that should driie yon to this are either feura of that whiah caanat 
happen, or by this means cannot be prevented ; I do with moat ham> 
ble heart say onto your Uajeaty (haying assayed this dangerous help) 
for your Btanding aJoue, you mnst take it for a singular honour God 
hath done you, to be iuileed tho only protector of hla Church ; and 
yet in worldly respects your biiigdom yery sufficient so to do, if you 
make that religion upon which yuu ataod, to uarry the only strength, 
and haye abroad those that stjll maiutain the same ooaise; who as 
long as they may be kept from utter falling, your Majesty ia nrs 
«Dough from your mightiest enemies. As for this roan, as long u ha 
is bnt Monsieur in might, and a Papist in profession, he neither out 
nor will greatly shield you ; and if he get once to be king, hia defeno* 
will be like Ajai's shield, which rather weighed them down than de- 
fended [hose that bare It. Against contempt, if tliera be any, which 
I will nerer beheie, let your excellent yirtues of piety, justioe, and 
liberality daily, if it be posdhle, more and more shina. Let suoh par- 
ticular actions be found out (which be easy as I think (o be done) by 
which yon may gratify all the hearts of your people. Let those in 
whom you find trust, and to whom you haye committed trust in your 
weighty affairs be held up in the eyes of your subjects. Lastly, do- 
mg as you do, you sbatt be, as yon be. the example of princes, the or. 
nunenl of this age, and the tnost eicellent fnut of your progenitor^ 
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•nd the pertwt mirror of your poateritj. — Toor Majesty's faithful, 
humble, uiil ol>edient eubjecl, P. STnmr." 

In the early spring of 1580 Sidney went to stay at Wil- 
ton, and remfuned there during the sunitner. His sister, 
the Gonntesa of Pembroke, for whom Jonson wrote the fa- 
moQs epitaph, and \«hora Spenaer deacribed as 

" The gentlest sbepherdeaa that lives this day. 
And inoBt reasmbling botb in shape and spright 
Her brother dear," 

vas united to him by the tcnderest bonds of aSection and 
by common literary interests. Good judges, among whom 
Jonson may be reckoned, valued her poetry at least as high 
K Philip's; and this opinion is confirmed by what remains 
to ns of her compositions. The accent of deep and paa- 
aionate feeting which gives force to some of the Astrophel 
and Slella sonnets, is indeed lacking to her verse. But if 
we are right in believing that only the first forty-two psalms 
in their joint tranijlation belong to liim, her part in that 
work eshibits the greater measure of felicity. It was appar- 
ently upon this visit to Wilton that the brother and sister 
began to render the Psalms of David into various lyrical 
metres. After the Vuigate and the Prayer-book all trans- 
lations of the Psalms, even those done by Milton, seem tama 
&nd awkward. Nor can I except the Sidneys from this 
criticism. In an essay, then, which must of necessity be 
economical of space, I shall omit farther notice of this ver- 
sion. The opportunity, however, is now given for digress- 
ing from Philip's biography to the consideration of his 
place and achievements in English literature. 

It is of importance to bear steadily in mind the date of 
Sidney's birth in order to judge correctly of his relation to 
predeoeasors and snocessors. Wyatt, Surrey, Sackville, and 
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Norton had already acclimatise:! Italian forms of poetiy 
aud classical principles o£ metre upon English soil. Bat 
very little of firet-rat« excellence can be referred to this pe- 
riod of our Renaissance. A farm of the sonnet peculiar 
to English literature, and hlank verse, destined to become 
its epic and dramatic metre, were the two chief results of 
these eariiest innovating esperiments. Fulke Greville, him- 
self no mean poet, was born in 1 554, tbc same year as Sid- 
ney; Raleigh had been bom in 1553; Spenser and Lyly 
in 1553; Drayton foUoTredin 1568 \ Sbakespeare and Mar- 
lowe in 1564; Donne not till 15V3, and Jonaon one year 
later yet; Wyatt and Surrey were both dead some while 
before Sidney saw the light ; and Sackville, though he still 
lived, was not much occupied with literature. It will there- 
fore be seen thitt he belonged to that intermediate group of 
writers, of whom Spenser was the greatest, and who pre- 
ceded the brilliant burst of genius in the last decade of 
the sixteenth century. It was as the morning star of an 
unexampled day of lyric and dramatic splendour that his 
contemporaries hailed him. 

In the year 1578 Philip attended Queen Elizabeth on one 
of her progresses when she stayed at Audiey End, and there 
received the homage of some Cambridge scholars. Among 
these came Gabriel Ilarvey, a man of character and parts, 
but of no distinguished literary talent. He was what we 
now should call a doctrinaire; yet he possessed so tough a 
personality as to exercise considerable influence over his 
contemporaries. Harvey enthusiastically declared himself 
for the remodelling of English metres on the classic meth- 
od. The notion was not new. Ascham, in the School- 
master, pointed out " how our English tongue in avoiding 
barharoua rhyming may aa well receive right quantity of 
ayllables and true order of versifying as either Greet o 
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Imb, if a csbkIbc inaa have h in LaDdliBg."* He quoled 
Bishop WasiO£*ft beiasHten is prx>f of thk {mporitioo:^ 



K5 i: p*ilj rfcwn c?>»i pnaM <rf XT* 
For ihts be kaev s^^J sies:'* rdiz^icrt aad sav manT d 



Tct bi» c^K>d ftefiw nT«d L Im from tke absordilaes ioto 
which Siarjhurs;. :'ie tranusor of the jiaMU^Idl wlien 
he axtexapiei Virirll in a ** rsie and begzsriv "^ modem in- 
iution of ihe L&::n rbr:hrr>. Aschfta wiinafd the qafl»- 
tios up in a flimle s«L.:ci:;e, proDh«dc of the faiore eoma 
of Esg/.sh Tersldcauon. " Aliho^zh Cameo Hexamelnni 
doth raiher tro; and hobb^ ihan na smoothlj in our! 
li&h tonpie, jei I am sere o;ir English ton^e will 
C4uinen Tambicnm as ra:crL!r as eiiher Greek or I^Al^ 

m 

HaireT was not so nnelj rlhed as Afcham to permre the 
naxire strengUi and vejik^iess cf ocr langna^. He eoold 
lee no reason why the hexsn>e:c7 should noi foniiih, and 
wrote Terses. which, for groiescucness. msT pass inasler with 
the most " iw::oh:=^ and h.^ppicz: " of :heir kind. Robert 
Gr&ene. who als-? :ried h:s hand a: :he new style, oompoaed 
amoo;her but more insipid nam:*er& in the e^Iogne of Akx- 
i& Bci Harrev. as I hare said, exercised the infinenee cf 
an impeiions personality : and one of his friends was Ed* 
mnnd Spenser. Through Harvey. Sidney becasie acquaint- 
ed with Spenser; and it is well known tha: the latter ded- 
icated Thf ShepfkerdTs Gi.V-ki'.s'* to him :n 1579. The 
pcbiication was anonymous. The deii.^av.on ran as fol- 
lows : — *' To the noble and rinnous £:en:lei::an. most worthy 
of all lilies, both of learning and cliivalry. Master Philip 

Sidney.*' The envoy opened with these charming trip 

lels:— 

"Go, liiile book! ihT5-:*.f rrcse-:. 

As cbiii whose p^are-: :* -iz.tt2% 

To him that ii the p:c5:ient 
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Of nobleneai and chiyalry ; 

And if tliut envy bark M tbe«, 

As sure it will, for suocour flea 

Under tbe Bh&dnw of liis wing ; 

And, BSkM who thee fortb did bring, 

A sbepberd'a awiin, esj, did thus sing, 

All oa bis stnijing flock he fed ; 

And when hix bonour liua tbec read 

Crave pardon for thy hardihead." 
Id the midst, then, of his Court lifo Sidney made Mends 
Kith Hairey aod with SpeDser. He associated bis dearer 
iDtimatea, Fulke Greville and Edward Dyer, in tho same 
CcnupaQionship. And thus a little academy, formed ap- 
parently QpoQ the Italian model, came into esiatcnce. Its 
critical tendency was indicated by the name Areopagas, 
given it perhaps in fun by Spenser; and its practical ob- 
ject was the reformatioD of English poetry upon Italian 
and classical principles. Unless I am mistaken, no mem- 
ber of the club applied its doctrines so thoroughly in prac- 
tice as Sidney. It is true that Harvey wished to have it 
iiucribed opon his grave that he had fostered hexameters 
on Engtiah soil. But in the history of our poetical litera- 
ture Harvey occupies no place of honor. It is also true 
that Spenser elaborated some lame hexameters. But his 
genius detected tho imposture ; he wrote to Harvey, point- 
ing out the insurmountable difficulties of English accent, 
and laughing at the metre as being " either tike a lama 
gosling that draweth np one leg after, or lite a lame dog 
that holdeth one leg up." 

Sidney, with his usual Bcrionsness, took the search after 

reformed style of English poetry in earnest. He made 

eipeiiments in many kinds and various metres, which are 

now preserved to us embedded in the text of his Arcadia, 

Those poems form tbe roost soUd residuum from the ezer 

4* F 
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cises of the Areopagus. They are not very valuable ; but 
they are interecUng as showing nhat the literary tcinper 
of England was, before the publication of the Faery Qtteen 
and the overwhelming series of the romantic dramas de- 
cided the fat« of English poetry. Like Gorbodue and 
other tragedies in the manner of Seneca, tbese " reformed 
verses" were doomed to be annihilated by the strong blast 
of the national genius. But they have their importance 
for the student of crepuscular intervals between the dark- 
ness and the day-spring ; and it must not be forgotten that 
their author did not intend them for the public eye. While 
atndying and using these verses as documents for the elu- 
cidation of literary evolution, let ns therefore bear in mind 
that we are gnilty of an indiscretion, and are prying on 
the privacy of a gentleman who never sought the suffrage 
of the vulgar. 

It was at Wilton, then, in I5SQ, that Sidney began the 
Arcadia in compliance with his sister's request. The dedi- 
catory epistle teaches us in what spirit we oaght to ap- 
proach the pages which he left unfinished, and which were 
given to the press after bb decease: 

" Here now have you, most dear, and most worthy to be moat dear 
lad;, tbis idle wnrk of mioe; which, I fear, like the epider'a web, will 
be thought fitter lo be swept aw»j than worn to any other purpose. 
For mj part, in verj truth, as the cruel fathera amoDg the Greeks 
were trout Co da to tbe babes thej would not foaler, I cauld well find 
it in mj heart (o cast out iu some desert of faiget fulness thi^ child 
which I am loatb to fatber. But you desired me to do it, and your 
desire to my heart is an absolute commandment. Now it is done 
only for jou, only to you. If you keep it to yourself, or to such 
friends who will weigh error in the balance of good-will, I hope for 
the father's sake it will be pardoned, perchance made much of, though 
In itself it bare deformities. For, indeed, for eeverer eyes it is not, 
beiug a trifle, and that triflingly handled." 



L 
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These words were doubtless penned long after the first 
sheets of the Arcadia. That they were sincere is proved 
by Sidney's dying request to have the nnannscript de- 
Htroyed. He goes on to say that " his chief safety shall 
be the not walking abroad ; and his chief protection the 
using of your name, which, if much good-wUI do not de- 
ceive me, is worthy to be a sanctuary for a greater offend- 
er." We have, therefore, the strongest possible security 
that this famous Arcadia of Sir Philip Sidney, this " chaim 
of ages," as Young pompously calls it, which passed througb 
seventeen editions before 1674, was intended by its autbor 
only for his sister and a friendly circle. Yet, though we 
must approach it now like eavesdroppers, we may read in 
it, better perhaps than elsewhere, those tendencies of Eng- 
lish literature which were swallowed up and trampled over 
by the legionaries of the great dramatic epoch. 

It is not improbable that Lyly'a Eaphuea, which first 
saw the light in 1579, suggested to Sidney the notion of 
writing a romance in a somewhat similar style. He did 
not, however, catch the infection of Lyly'a manner; and 
the Arcadia, unlike Euphues, has no direct didactic pur- 
pose. Critics, soon after its appearance, imagined that they 
could discern in its structure bidden references to the main 
events of the age. But this may be considered a delusion, 
based upon the prevalent tendency to seek allegories in 
works of art and fancy — the tendency to which Tasso 
bowed when he siipplied a key to the moralities of tbe 
Chfusalemme, and which induced Spenser to read esoteric 
meanings into tbe Orlando Furioso. Sidney had clearly 
in mind tbe Arcadia of Sannazzaro; he also owed niDcb 
to Montemayor'a Diana and the Greek romantic novelists. 
The style at first is noticeably Italian, as will appear from 
certain passages I mean to quote. After a while it be- 
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eoiBM ten idyllic and amate, and at last it merges into ra- 
pidity (if namtion. To lustain tiie maDner of the eartiet 
pages, which remind ns of Bocoitccio and Sannaizsro, 
Ihrooghout the Isbjrinthioe intricflcieH of the fable, would 
hav« bwn tediutiH. Perhaps, too. we may connect the al- 
toratioti of literary tone with Sidney's departure from 
WittoD to the CoarL 

I shall not attempt a complete anaiyMs of the Arcadia. 
The main story is comparativoly slender ; but it is so ooa- 
plicated by dip-cuions and episodes that a full accoant of 
the tangled plot would take up too much space, and would 
tindoDbledly prove wearisome to modern readere. Horace 
Walpole was not far wrong when he assorted that "the 
patience of a yonng virgin in love cannot now wade 
throagb " that jungle of pastoral, sentimental, and heroical 
advcDlures. A brief outline of the tale, together with Home 
specimens of Siduey'a descriptive and sententious styles, 
mast, however, here be giveu, since it is not very likely 
that any readers of my book will bo impelled to tarn the 
pages of the original. 

Muaidorua, Prince of Tbessalia, and Pyrocles, Prinae of 
Maoedon, were cousins. An affection, such as bound the 
knights of elder Greek romance together, united them even 
more then the nearness of their blood. Pyrocles, being the 
elder, taught his friend all that he knew of good, and brave, 
and gracious. Miisidorua learned willingly ; and thna the 
pair grew up to manhood in perfect love, twin flowers of 
gentleneBS and chivalry. When the Btory opens the two 
heroes have just been wrecked on the Luconiiin coast. A 
couple of shepherds, Claius and Strephon, happened to bo 
pacing the sea-shore at that moment. They noticed a yonng 
man floating on a coSer, which the waves washed gradually 
landward. He was " of so goodly shape and well-pleasitig 
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faronr that one would think death had in. him a lovely 
counteaanoe ; and that, though he were naked, DakednesB 
was to hira an apparel." This youth proved to be Muai- 
doma. Pyroclea meanwhile remained upon the wreck ; 
and, while the shepherds were in the act to rescue him, he 
was carried off by pirates under the eyes of his sorrowing 
comrade. There was nothing for it but to leave him to 
bis fate ; and Musidorus, after a moment of wild deepair, 
yielded to the exhortations of the good shepherds, who 
persuaded hiiu to journey with them to the bouse of a 
juat and noble gentleman named Kalander. The way 
was long; but, after two days' march, it brought tbem 
to Arcadia. The description of that land is justly cele- 
brated. 

" The third da? after, in the time tbat the momiDg did strew roses 
and TJoletB in tbe be&venlr floor, agnlnst the coming of the sun, the 
nigbtingaleB (striving one with tbe other wliicb could in mott dainty 
Tsriety recount their urong-cBOHed sorrow) nude thera pat off their 
sleep; and rising from under a tree (which that night had been their 
pavilion), tbej went on their joumef, which bf-imd-by welcomed Mn- 
sidoras's eyes (wearied with tbe wasted soil of Laconia) with delight- 
ful prospects. Tbere were hills which garnished tbeir proud heights 
with stately trees: humble rallies, whose base estate seemed oomfort- 
ed with the cefreshiog of ailvec rivers: meadows enamdled with all 
sorts of eye-pleasing Sowers ; thickets, which being haed xith moat 
pleiLsant shade were witnessed so too by the cheerful dispositian of 
many well-tuned birds ; each pasture slored with sheep, feeding with 
solwr seourity, while the pretty lambs with bleating outcry craved tha 
dam's Domfon; here a shepherd's boy piping, as though be should 
never be old : there a young shepherdess knitting, and withal sing- 
ing ; and it seemed that her voice comforted her bands to work, and 
her hands kept dme to her voice-music. As for the bouses of the 
coQntry (for many houses came under their eye), they were all scat- 
tered, no two being one by the other, and yet not so far oS as that i 
barred mutual succour ; a show, as it were, ot an Booompauable soll- 
lannesB and of a civil wildness." 
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Id dae coarae of time they arrived at the house of Ka- 
lander, where MuddoruB was hospitably received. 

" The houM itoelt wat built ot fair imd Btrong stone, not affectJog 
•o much KDj extraonJIiuii? kind of Qnvceas as an honoursble repre- 
tentiiig of a firm atalelinesa." "The servanU not so man; in number 
as cleaolf in apparel anil fetviocable in behaviour, teatifjbg even la 
tinii ooualenanoee Ibat llioir msater took u well uare U) be served aa 
of ibem thai did serve." 

Perhaps Sidney, when he penned these sentences, thought 
of Peosharat. At any rate they remind as of Jonson's 
lines upon that venerable coantry seat. The pleasance, also, 
had the same charm of homeliaess and ancient peace: — 

" The backside o( the house was neither fleld, garden, nor orebnrd ; 
or rather it was both field, garden, and orchard ; for ns soon as the 
desoending of the slsirs had delivered them down.thej came into a 
place cunningly set with trees of the most taste-pleaaing fruits : but 
scarcely had they taken that into their consideration, but that they 
were suddenly stepped into a delicate green ; of each side of the green 
a thicket, and behind the thickets again new beds of Bonera, which 
being under the trees, the trees were to them a psvilion, and they to 
the trees a mosaical floor, so that it seemed that art thereia would 
needs be delightful by eaunterfeiting hie enemy error and making or< 
der in oaQfusion." 

Here Masidoms sojonrned eome while, nntU he happened 

to hear that his host's son, Glitophon, had been taken pris- 
oner by the Helots, who were now in revolt against their 
Laconinn masters. Musidorua begged permission to go to 
the yoang man's rescue; and when he reached the rebels, 
he entered their walled city by a stratagem and began a 
deadly battle in the market-place. The engagement at first 
was general between the Helota and the Arcadians, but at 
length it resolved itself into a Bingle combat, Mn^doraa at- 
tackicg the leader of the Helota with all his might Thia 
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duel reniaiaed for eome time eqaal and oDcertain, nhen 
suddenly the brigand chief threw down his sword, exclaiio- 
ing, " What ! hath Palladiua forgotten the voice of Dai- 
phantns !" It should here be said that Pyrocles and Mnsi- 
doras had agreed to call each other by these assumed uames. 
A joyful recognition of course ensued. Pyrocles related 
the series of events by which he had been forced to head 
the rebels, after being captured by them. Clitophon was 
released, and all returned together to Arcadia. 

At this point the love intrigue, which forms the main 
interest of what Milton called " the vain amatorious poem 
of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia," begins to unfold itself. 
An eccentric sovereign, Baailius, Prince of Arcadia, was 
married to an accomplished and beautiful woman, Gynecia. 
They had two daughters, Pamela the elder, and Philoclea 
the younger, equally matched in loveliness of mind and 
person, yet differing by subtle contrasts of their incompa- 
rable qualities. Basilius, in a fit of jealousy and suspicion, 
had left his palace, and was now residing with bis wife 
and daughters in two rustic lodges, deep-embowered by the 
forest. Gynecia, Philoclea, and himself occupied one of 
these retreats, Pamela dwelt in the other, under the care 
of a clownish peasant family, consisting of Dametas, his 
hideous wife Miso, and their etill more odious daughter 
Mopsa. It need not be related bow Musidoms fell in love 
with Pamela and Pyrocles with Philoclea. In order to be 
near the ladies of their choice, the princes now assumed 
new names and strange disguises. Pyrocles donned Ama- 
zon's attire and called himself Zelmanc. Musidorus became 
a shepherd and was known as Doras. Both eoatrived to 
win the affections of the princesses, but meanwhile they 
got entangled in embarrassing and dangerous complications. 
Dorus had to feign love for the disgusting Mopsa- Zel- 
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mue WM poraecated by the paesion of both BuiliuB and 
Gyneeia; Basilius deeming him a noman, Gynecia reoog- 
ninD;; a mui through bis di^gnise. When UiltOD con> 
demned the Arcadia aa "a book in that kind full of mirth 
and witty, bat among religions thoughts and duties not 
irortiij to be named, nor to be read at any time nitltout 
dne cantion," he was awnredly justified by the unpleasant 
utnation created for Zelmane. A young man, travestied 
as ■ girl, in love with a princess, and at the eaiue time liar- 
aMed by the wanton solicitations of both her father and 
her mother, iS) to say the least, a very risky subject for ro- 
mance. Yet Sidney treated it with sufficient delicacy, and 
contrived in the end to bring both Basiliua and Gyneoia to 
thair senses. " LoBthaomeij loved and dangeronsly loving," 
Zdmane remained long in this en tang) omen t ; bnt when he 
and' Philoclea eventually attained their felicity in nmrtiag% 
both of them concealed Gyneoia's error. And she " did; 
in the remnant of her life, duty purchase [their good opin- 
ion] with observing all duty and faith, to the example and 
glory of Greece; so uucertmn arc mortal judgments, the 
same person most infsmona and moat famous, and neithw 
jnatiy." 

I have dwelt on this part of the story becanse it antici" 
patw the plots of many Elizabethan dramas which tnrned' 
upon oonfnsions of sex, and to which the custom of boys 
acting female parts lent a curious complexity. If apace 
allowed I might alao follow the more comic fortunes of 
DoruH, and' show how the talo of AmphJalus (another lover 
of Philoclea) is interwoven with that of Pyroclea and Mnei^ 
doms. This subordinate romance introduces one of the 
longest episodes of the woA, when Cecropia, the wicked 
mother of Amphialus, imprisons Zelmane, Philoclea, and 
Pamela together in her castie. It is dming this imprison- 
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ment tbat Famela ntters the prayer made famonB by the 
fact that Cliftrlea I. is supposed to have used it juat befora 
hia execution. I will, quote it here at length, both, for ita 
beauty of atyie and for the sake of tbia historical associa- 

" AU-seeiitg Light and Eternal Life of all things, to wbam Dott- 
ing IB either so great that it ma; reaiat, or bo small that it is con- 
temaed ; look upon mj miBer? with Thine eje of mercj, and let Thine 
infinite pover voucbBafe to hmit out same proportion of delireranDe 
unto me, KB to Tbee Bhall Beem most couvenient. Let not injury, O 
lord, triumph over me, and let ay faulta bj Tbj. hand be oorreeted, 
and malce not mine unjust enemy the minister of Thj justice. Bnt 
;el, mj God, if, m Th; nisdom, this be the aptest chastisement for 
m; iuoicusable folly, if this loir bondage be fitted for m; over hi^ 
desires, if the pride of my not enough humble heart be thus to be 
brokeQj O Lord, I yield UQto Thy will, mid joyfully erDbnice wbaC son- 
roir Thou wilt faaye me suffer. Only thus macfa let me crure of Tbee: 
let my orariDg, Lord, be accepted of Thee, sioce ereii that pioeeeda 
from Tliee ; let me crate, even by the noblest title which in my great- 
est affiiction I may gire myself, that I am Tby creature, and bj Thj 
gooduess, which ia Thyself, that Thon wilt suffer Bome beam of TUy 
majeatjr so to shine iuto my mind that it' may Btiil depend coafidently 
on Thee. Let calamity be (he exercise, but uot the overthrow of ray 
virtue; let their power prevail, but prevail not to. destruction. Let 
my greatnesabe their prey; let my pain be the eweetneas of their re- 
venge; let them, if BO it seem good unto Thee, vei me with more and 
more punishment ; but, Lord, let never their wickedness have such 
a band but that I may carry a pure mind m a pnre body." 

AmoDg the papers given to Bisbop Juxon by Chailes 
upon< the Bcaffold was this prayer, slightly altered in some 
particulsra. His enemies made it a cause of leproaolii 
against him, especially Milton, in a meniorable passage of 

IcoQOclastes," from mhich I have already quoted certain, 
phtaees. " Who would have imagined," writes the Latin' 
Becretary, " aa little fear in him of the tcue all-seeing Deitj 
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ao little reverence of the Holy Ghost, whose office it is to 
dictate and present our Christian prayers, so little care of 
tralU in his last words, or honour to himself or to his frieniJs, 
or sense of his afflictions, or that sad hour which was upon 
him, as immediately before hia death to pop into the band 
of that grave bisbop who attended him, as a special reliqae 
of hb saintly czerciaes, a prayer stolen word for word from 
the mouth of a heathen woman praying to a heathen god; 
and that in no serious book, but in the vain amatorioos 
poem of Sir Philip Sidney's Arcadia ,^' Charles' defendera 
pointed out that the papers given to Juxon had been seized 
by the regicides, and accused them of foisting this prayer 
in on purpose to have the opportunity of traducing their 
victim to Puritan England. It is also noticeable that it 
does not appear in the Grst edition of Eikon Basiliki, nor 
in Dr.Earl'a Latin version of that book. Howcverthecase 
may be. Dr. Johnson showed good sense when he wrote: 
" The use of it (the prayer) by adaptation was innocent ; and 
they who could so noisily censure it, with a little extension 
of their malice could contrive what they wanted to ao- 

Pamela's prayer has led me so far away from the intri- 
cacies of Sidney's Arcadia that I shall not return to fur- 
ther analyses of the fable. The chief merits of the boot, 
as a whole, seem to be an almost ineshanstible variety of 
incidents, fairly correct character-drawing, purity of feeling, 
abundance of sententious maxims, and great richness of 
colonriug in the descriptive passages. Its immense popu- 
larity may be ascribed to the fact that nothing exactly like 
it bad appeared in English literature ; for Euphtiea is by 
no means bo romantically interesting or so varied in mate- 
rial, while the novels of Greene are both shorter and more 
monotonous. The cbivalrons or heroic incidents are so 
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well combined nitfa the sentimental, and these again are ao 
prettily set against the pastoral background, that, given an 
appetite for romance of tbe kind, each reader found sonae- 
thing to stimulate hia cnriosity and to proride him with 
amusement. The defects of the Arcadia arc apparent ; as, 
for instance, its lack of hnmour, the extravagance of many 
of its sttnations, the whimsicality of its conceits, and the 
want of solid human realism in its portraits. These defects 
were, however, no bar to its popularity in the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; nor would they count as such at present were it not, 
aa Dr. Zouch pertinently remarks, that " the taste, the man- 
ners, tbe opinions, the language of the English nation, have 
nndergone a very great revolution since the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth." Such a revolution condemns all works which 
fascinated a bygone ^e, and which arc not kept alive by 
humour and by solid human realism, to ever-gradually-deep- 
ening oblivion. 

Before concluding this chapter there is another point of 
riew under which the Arcadia must be considered. Sidney 
interspersed its proae with verses, after the model of Sannaz- 
zaro'a pastoral, sometimes introducing them as occasion 
suggested into the months of his chief personages, and 
sometimes making them the subject of poetical disputes 
between the shepherds of tbe happy country. Some of 
these poems are among the best which be composed. I 
would cite in particular the beautiful sonnet which begins 
and ends with this line ; " My true love hath my heart, and 
I have his ; " and another opening with — " Beauty hath 
force to catch the human sight." But what gives special 
interest to the verses scattered over the pages of Arcadia 
is that in a large majority of them Sidney put in practice 
the theories of the Areopagus. Thus we have Eoglisli 
hexameters, elegiacs, sapphics, phaleuciaca or hendecasylla- 
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bles, uclepiods, and aniicreontics. I vill preaent some 
■pecimena of each. Hero tbcn arc hoiametera: — 

" Ladj reaerred b; the hwrcna M do paBtoTB' oompuiy boDow, 
JouuDg jour tweet voice to the rural muse of a deaert, 
Bare ;ou fully do fiud thta strange operation of lore, 
How to tiie vooda lore rum aa well as ridca to the paUce; 
Neither he bean rerereDce to a prince Dor pU; to beggar. 
But (like a point in midst of a circle) la still of a neamesB. 
All to a lesBoQ he drewt, neither liillt nor oaves can avoid him:" 

One elegiac couplet mil suffice : — 



Nor will it be needful to quote more than one sapphic 
sUaza: — 

" If Dune ejea can speak to do hearty errand, 
Or mine eves' language she do hap to judge of, 
So that eyes' message be of her receiv&d, 
Hope, we do live yet." 

The hendecasyllablea, tboiigh comparatively easy to writ« 
in English, hobble in a very painfol manner, as thus: — 

" BeasoD, tell me thy mind, if here be reasoD, 
In tbii strange violence to make reaiitonoe. 
Where sweet graces erect Che stately banner 
Of virtne'a regiment, ahining in harness." 

So do the asclepiads, which, however, are by no means bd 

easy of execution : — 

" sweet woods, the delight of BoUtariness 1 
O how much I do like your aolitarinosB ! 
Where man's mind bath a freed conHideration 
Of goodness to receive lovely direction j 
Where senses do behold tbe order of heavenly hoot) 
And wise thoughts do behold what the Creator ia." 
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The aaacreontics, being an iambic raoaaare, come off 
BOmewhat better, as may be judged by this traascript from 
a famous fiagmoDt of Sappho :— 

"TS.J Muse, what ails this ardour? 
Miae eyes be dim, mj limlia shake, 
H; voice ia hoarse, my throiit Bcoruiied, 
My tongue lo this my roof cleaves. 
My fancy amazed, my tboughla dulled, 
My heart doth ache, my life falata, 
Mj soul begins to take leave." 

It is obvious from these quotations that what the school 
called " our rude and beggarly rhyming " is not only more 
natural, but also more artistic than their " reformed verse." 
Indeed, it may be said without reserve that Sidney's ex- 
periments in classical metres have no poetical value what- 
soever. They are only interesting as survivals from an 
epoch when the he>:ameter seemed to have an equal chance 
of survival with the decasyllabic nnrhymed iambic. The 
same is true about many of Sidney's attempts to acelimEk- 
tise Italian forms of verse. Thus we find embedded in the 
Arcadia terza rima and ottava rima, sestines and madrigals, 
a canzone in which the end of each line rhymes with a 
•yllable in the middle of the next. So conscientious -was 
he in the attempt to reproduce the most difficult Italian 
metres that he even attempted terza rima with idruceiolo 
or trisyllabic rhymes. I will select an example : — 

" If suhdj boama shame heavenly habitation, 
If tbree-leaved grass seem to the sheep unsavory, 
Then base and sore is Love's most high vocatiou. 
Or If sheep's cries can lielp the sun's own bravery, 
Then may 1 hope my pipe may have ability 
To help her praise who decks me in her slavery." 

But enough of this. It haa proved a difficult task to in- 
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trodBce terza rima at all into Eagligb literature; to make 
■o exceptiuuaily cxactiog a species of it as the sdruceiola 
Bt nil attractive, would almost be beyond tbe powers of Mr. 
Sniaburne. Tbe octave, as bandied by Stdoey, is passable, 
as nill appear from tbe even fion of tbia stanza: — 

"Wliile thna thej nn ■ low but lertllwl rsoe, 
While Uius ttiey lived (tbu was inileei] a lite I) 
WiUi nature pleued, aonteot with preeent G«sa, 
Free of proud tears, brave beggary, Bmitlng atrife 
Of ctime-Wl court, the envj-hBtchlag place, 
While thoae restless desires ia great men rife 
To visit follia so low did much disduo, 
This while, though poor, they iu themselves did reign." 

Of tbe seatiuea I will not speak. That form bas always 
aeemed to roe tedious even in tbe bands of the most ex- 
pert Italian masters; and Sidney was not the sort of poet 
to add grace to its formality by any sprigbtlinesa of treat- 
ment. It should be noticed tbat some of the songs in the 
Arcadia nre pat into the month of a sad shepherd who is 
Sidney biraaelf. Pliillisides (for so be has chosen to Latin- 
ise the first syllables of his Christian and sariiames) ap- 
pears late in tlie romance, and prepares as to expect the 
liigher poetry of Astrophel and Stella, 



While Philip was in retirement at Wilton two events of 
interest happened. His nephew, William Herbert, saw the 
light upon the 28th of April; and Edmund Spenser left 
England for Ireland as secretary to the new Viceroy, Lord 
Grey of Wilton. The birth of the future Earl of Pem- 
broke forcibly reminds us of Sidney's position in the his- 
tory of English literature. This baby in the cradle was 
destined to bo Shakespeare's friend and patron ; possibly 
also to inspire the sonnets which a publisher inscribed in 
Shakespeare's name to Master W. H. We are wont to re- 
gard those enigmatical compositions aa the product of 
Shakespeare's still uncertain manhood. But William Her- 
bert was yet a child when his uncle Philip's life-work end- 
ed. Astrophel aiul Stella had circulated among its au- 
thor's private friends for at least four years when Zutphen 
robbed England of her poet-hero. At that date Utile Her^ 
bert, for whom Shakespeare subsequently wrote the lines — 



this little Herbert was but in his seventh year. 

It is also possible, but not probable, that, while Philip 
was away in Wiltshire, hia half-affianced bride, the daugh- 
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ter of the Earl of Essex, gave her hanj to another saitor. 
Her guardian, the Earl of Hantingdoii, wrote npon the 10th 
of March, in 15B0, to Lord Burleigh, that he coaeidered 
Lord Uich " a proper gentlemao, aud one in years very fit 
for my Lady Penelope Devereux, if, with the favour and 
liking of her Majesty, the matter might be brought to 
pasB." Lord Rich certainly married Penelope Devereux; 
bdt whether it was in 1580, or rather in 1581, admits of 
discussion. To fix the exact date of her betrothal is a 
matter of some moment, I must therefore point out that, 
at that time in England, the commencement of the year 
dated officially from March 25. In private correspond- 
ence, however, the 1st of January had already hegun to 
mark the opening of a new year. Privately, then, Lord 
Htintingdon's letter may have carried the date, 1S60, as we 
understand it; but, officially, it mnst have been reckoned 
into the year which we call 1381. Now this letter is en- 
dorsed by Burleigh or his secretary, officially, under tte 
year 1580 ; and, therefore, we have a strong presumption 
in favour of Penelope's not having been engaged to Lord 
Rich nntil 1581, seeing that the month of March in 1S80 
counted then for our month of March in 1581. When I 
review Aslropkel anrf Stella it will appear that I do not at- 
tach very great importance to this question of dates. But 
I think it safer, on the evidence, to place Stella's marriage 
in the spring or summer of 1581. 

Lord Rich was the son of the Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, who had lately died, bequeathing to his heir a very 
substantial estate, and a large portion of his own coarse 
temperament. If we may trust the Eari of Devonshire's 
emphatic statement, made some twenty-five years later to 
King James, this marriage was not to the mind of the 
lady. He says that Penelope, " being in the power of her 
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friends, was marriod against her will nnto one against 
whom sho did protest at the Boleniaity and ever after ; be- 
tween wbom, frara the very first dsy, there enauod con- 
tinual dJBCord, altlioagb the same fears that forced her to 
marry constrained her to live with him." I may here re- 
mind my readers of her sabaoqnent history. During her 
husband's lifetime she left him and became the mistresB of 
Sir Charles Blount, to whom ahe bore three children out 
of wedlock. He advanced to the peerage with the in- 
herited title of Lord Mountjoy, and was later on created 
Earl of Devonshire ; while Lady Bich, in spite of her 
qnestionahle conduct, received, by patent, the dignity and 
precedence of the most ancient Earldom of Essex, Hav- 
ing been divorced from Lord Rich, "(he was afterwarda at 
liberty to marry her lover; and in 1805 she became the 
Conntesa of Devonshire. irBmea refused to countenance 
the nuptials. He bad tolerated the previous illicit conneo- 
tion. But his opinions npon divorce made him regard ita 
legalisation with indignant horror. Stella died in 1607 a 
disgraced woman, her rights of wifehood and widowhood 
remaining unrecognised. 

In the conree of the summer (1680), Leicester left his 
retirement and returned to Court. It was understood that 
though still not liking the French match, be would in fut- 
ure offer no opposition to the queen's wishes ; and on these 
terms he induced Philip also to make his peace with her 
Majesty, We find him, accordingly, again in London bo- 
fore the autumn. Two of the longest private lettera from 

a pen may be referred to thia period. Tbey are addreaa- 
ed to his brother Robert Sidney, who afterwards bee 
Lord Leicester, This young man was then upon his trav- 
els, spending more money than hia father's distressed cjp- 
onmBtances could well aSord. Philip acnt him supplier 
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vuag langnage of great delicacy and warm brotherly affeo 
tion : " For the money you ba^e received, nsaure yourself 
(for it ia tme) there ia nothing I spend so pleaseth me, as 
that which is for you. If ever I have ability, you will find 
it ; if not, yet shall not any brother living be better beloved 
tb&Q you of me." " For £200 a year, assure yoaraelf, if 
the est&tes of England remain, you shall not fail of it; 
nse it to your beat profit" Where Philip found the 
money may be wondered ; but that he gave it with good 
grace is unquest ion able. Probably he received more from 
the queen Id allowanceB than we are awaro of; for he 
ranked among the favoured courtiers then known as " pen- 
lioDers." As was the fashion of those times, he lectured 
his brother somewhat pompously on how to use the op- 
portunities of the grand tour. Robert was constantly to 
observe the "virtae, passion, and vices" of the foreign 
countries through which be travelled. 

" Bveo m the Kingdom of China, which is almost as far u the 
Antipodea from us, thoir good lana and customs are M be learned; 
bat to know their riuhes and poner is of little purpose foe us, since 
that cut neither advance nor hinder us. But in our ueighboaring 
countries, both these thinga are to be marked, as well the Utter, 
which contain things for thumselvcs, as the former, which seek to 
know both those, and how their riches a 
able, or otherwise. The countries flttesi 
are going into. France is alcove all o 
mark, eBpeciallj' In the former kind; 
Cauntriea ; then Germany, which in mj opinion excels all others u 
much in the latter coQsideratiou, as tbe other doth in the former, jet 
neither are void of neitlier; for as Oermanj, methitiks, doth exoel in 
good laws, and wtdl adiQiniatering of justice, so are we likewise to 
consider in it the manj princes with whom we may have league, the 
places of trade, and means to draw both soldiers and furniture thence 
ue of need. So on the other side, as in France and Spain, we are 
fniikoipally lo mark bow (hej stand towards qb both in power and in> 
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elination ; bo are tbe; not wittiout good nnd Gtting aae, even In tho 
geDernlity of wisdom to be Lmoim. As in France, the courts of par- 
liament, their Bubaltern juTledic^oD, and their continual lieeping of 
paid soldiera. In Spain, their good and grsie proceedings ; ibdr 
keepiag bo niany provioceB under tbem, and bj what manner, with 
the true points of honour ; wherein since they have the moat open 
coDceit, it thej seem over curious, it is an easy matter to cut otf when 
a man sees the boliora. FlanJers likewise, beaides the neighbourhood 
vith us, and the annexed considerations thereunto, hath divers things 
to be learned, especially their governing their merchants and other 
trades. Also for italj, we knew not whut we have, or can have, to 
do with them, but to buy thdr silks and wines ; and as for the other 
{Munt, except Venice, whose good laws and custums we can hardly 
proportion to ourselves, because they are quite of a contrary gov- 
ernment; there is little there hut tyrannoua oppression, and ser* 
Tile yielding to them that have little or no right over them. And 
for the men you sliatl have there, although indeed some be eicel- 
leatly learned, yet are they all given lo counterfeit learning, aa a 
n shall learn among them more false grounds of things than In 
any place else that I know ; for from a tapster upwards, they are all 
discoursera in certain matters and qualities, as horsemanship, weap- 
ua, panting, and such are better there than in other countries ; bat 
for other matters, as nell, if not better, you shall have tbem in near- 

Tbe second of the two epistles (dated from Leicester 
Souse, Oct. IS, 1580) contHins more persooiil matter. 
"Look to your diet, awect Robin," be says, "and hold up 
yonr heart in courage and virtue ; truly great part of my 
comfort is in you." And again : " Now, sweet brother, take 
1 delight to keep and increase yonr music ; you will not 
jelieva what a vrant I find of it in niy melancholy times." 
It appears, then, that Philip, unlike many gentlemen of 
that age, could not touch the lute or teach the " saucy 
jacks " of the virginal to leap in measure. Then followa 
another bit of playful exhortation : " I would by the way 
yonr worabip would learn a better band ; you write worse 
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thu 1< md I write evil eoouf^h ; once again hav« a csre of 
yoar diet, and consequently of yoar complexion ; remeiri' 
ber Oratior t»l vmiens in pulckro corpore virtug." If Ben 
JoDM>a ffas right in what be snid of I'Lilip's complexion, 
this advice had ita ground in tiresome experience. On the 
■abject of manly exercises lie has also mnch to eay i "At 
horwinaoship, when you excreite it, read Crison Clandio, 
aad a book that is called La Gloria del Cavallo, witfaa] 
that yoQ may join the thorongfa contemplation of it ntth 
the exercise ; and bo shall you proBt more in a mouth tbao 
others in a year ; and mark the biting, saddling, and ciii> 
ing of horses." 

" When 70U plaj at ■eapaas, I would h&ve jrou get tbiok cap* 
and brxsers, ftud pU}' out your play iuEtilj, foe indeed ticks and ii»|. 
liaaces are uuiUiog iu eami'eC, for Uie ^me of the noe aud the otliw 
greatly ditfara ; and ule aa well tbe blov an Itie UiruBt; it is good 
in itself, and besides eierdaelh your breath and atrength, and will 
make you a stroug man at the tourney and barriers. First, in an; 
case practise the single awurd, and Chen with tbe dagger; let no daj 
pus witliout an baur or two suvb oxeiciae \ tbe rest study, or oaarar 
diligently, aod eo Hb]il] you cduic home to my comfort and credit." 

Studies come in for their due share of attention. " Take 
delight likewise in the matbcmaticals ; Mr. Savile is exuel- 
lent in tbcm. I think you understand tbe sphere ; if yc 
do, I care little for any more astronomy in you. Aritbm 
^M and geometry I would niab you were well seen in, so \ 
both iu matters of number and measure you might have 
feeling and active judgment. 1 would you did bear the 
meohanical instruments, wherein the Dutch excel." It may 
be said with reference to this paragraph that Mr. Savile 
was Eobert Sidney's travelling governor. The sphere rep- 
resented mediovfti astronomy. Based upon tbe traditioBid 
interpretation of the Ptolemaic doctrine, it lent itself to 
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theoretical disqoiaitionB upon eoamology in genera!, as well 
as to abstruse speculations regarding the locality of para- 
dise and heaven, the elements, and superhuman existences. 
On the point of style Philip observes: "So you can apeak 
and write Latin, nut barbarously, I never reqaire great study 
in Ciceroni an ism, the chief abuse of Oxford, qui tiunt verba 
sectanlur res ipsas nigliguM." History being Robert Sid- 
ney's favourite study, his brother discourses on it more at 

I have quoted thus liberally from Philip's letters to Rob- 
ert Sidney, because of the agreealile light they cast upon 
his character. It is clear they were not penned for perusal 
by the public. " My eyes are almost closed up, overwatched 
with tedious business," says the writer; and his last worda 
are, " Lord I how I have babbled." Yet, though hastily 
put together, and somewhat iocoherentiy expressed, the 
thoughts are of excelleni pith ; and one passage upon his- 
tory, in particular, reads like a rough sketch for part of the 
" Defence of Poesy." 

After weighing the unaffected words of brotherly coun- 
sel and of affectionate interest which Philip sent across 
the sea to Robert, we are prepared for Sir Henry Sidney's 
warm panegyric of his first-born to his secoud son. He 
had indeed good hopes of Kobert ; but he built toore on 
Philip, as appears from the following sentence in a letter 
to Sir Francis Walsiogbam : "I having three sons, one of 
excellent good proof, the second of great good proof, and 
the third not to be despaired of, but very well to be liked." 
Therefore he frequently exhorted Robert to imltiite tiie 
qualities of his " best brother." " Perge, perge, my Robin, 
in the filial fear of God, and in the meanest im^nation of 
yourself, and to the loving direction of your moat loving 
brother. Imitate his virtues, exercises, studies, and actions 
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He is tbe nn oraameDt of tbia a^, tho very formular tliat 
al] well disposed young gcntlcTncn of our Court do form 
alio their mnnncrt and life I'v. In troth I speak Jt with- 
oat fl&ttery of him or of ntysclf; he hath the most nira 
virtues that ever I foand in any man. Once again I say 
imitate hira." And once more, at a later date : " Follow 
your discreet and virtuous brotber'a rule, who with great 
discretion, to his great commeudatioo, won love, and could 
▼arioualy ply ceremony with ceremony." 

The last extant letter of Langnet to Philip was written 
in October of tbia year. The old tnan congratulates his 
friend upon returning to the Court; but be adds a solemn 
warning against its idleness and dissipations. Familiarity 
vith English affairs coodrmed his had opinion of Eliza- 
beth's Court circle. He saw that she was arbitrary in ber 
distribution of wealth and honours ; he feared lest Philip's 
merits should be ignored, while some more worthless fa- 
vourite was being pampered. Once he bad hoped that 
his service of the queen would speedily advance him to 
employment in public affairs. Now he recognised the poa- 
aibility of that young hopeful life being wasted upon for- 
malities and pastimes; and for England he prophesied a 
coming time of factions, complicated by serious foreign 
troubles. It is the letter of a saddened man, slowly de- 
clining towards the grave, amid forebodings which the im- 
mediate future of Europe only too well justified, Lauguet 
had now just eleven months more to live. lie died in 
September 1 581 at Antwerp, nursed through his last ill- 
ness by the wife of his noble friend Philip du Flossis Mor- 
nay, and followed to the tomb by William, Prince of 
Orange. Among the poems given to Pbillisides in the Ar- 
eadia is one which may perhaps have been written about 
the time when Languet's death had brought to FMlip'a 
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memory the debt of gratitude he owed this faithful coun- 
sellor : — 

"The BODg I BDUg old Languet had me taught, 
Languet the shepherd best awift Isier kaeir 
For clei'kly reed, and hatiug what is naught, 

For laithCul heart, clean hojida, and mauth aa Iruei 
With bis Bveet Bkill my skillesB jouth he droir 
To have a feeling taste of Him that sits 
Beyond the heaven, far more beyond our wits. 

" He said the music beat thilb powers pleased 
Was sweet accord between oar wit and will. 
Where higheat notes to godliness are raised, 
And lowest sink not down to jot of ill ; 
With old true talcs he wont mine ears to fill, 
How shepherds did of yore, how now they thrive. 
Spoiling their flocks, or wbili> 'twiit them they strira; 

" He likSd me, but pitied lustful youth ; 

Hla good stroDg staff my slippery yesrs upbore ; 
He still hoped well becauBe I lov^d truth ; 
Till forced to part, with heart and eyes even sore, 
To worthy Corydoo he gave me o'er." 

On New Year's Day, 1581, Philip presented the <]iieen 
with B heart of gold, a chain of gold, and a whip with a 
golden handle. These gifts symbolised his devotion to her, 
and her right to chastise him. The year is marked in his 
biography by bis first entrance into Parliamont, as knight 
of the shire for Kent, He only sat two months ; bnt dur- 
ing that short period he joined the committees appointed 
to frame rules for enforcing laws against Catholics, and for 
suppressing seditious practices by word or deed against her 
Majesty. The French match was still uppermost in Eliz» 
betVs mind. She hankered after it; and some of thg 
wiaeat heads in Europe, among them William the Silent, 
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Appmvad ot the project. Yet she was unable to decide 
The Duke of Anjoa bad nused questiotts as to the event- 
uality of England becoming dependent on the French 
Crown ; which it might hare been, if he had married the 
Queen, and succeeded to hia childless brother. This made 
her panse and reflect. She was, moreover, debating the 
scheme of an ailinnce with Uenri III. against Spain. Be- 
tween the two plans her mind wavered. Aa Walsingham 
wrote to Burleigh : " When her Majesty is pressed to the 
marriage, then she seemeth to eSect a league ; and when 
the league is yielded to, then she liketh better a marriage; 
and when thereupon fthe is moved to aaaent to marriage, 
then she hath reconrse to the league ; and when the mo- 
UoQ is for the league, or auy request is made for money, 
then her Majesty returneth to the marriage." 

These hesitations seetn to have been augmented by the 
urgency of the French Court. On the 1 0th of April Fran- 
cis of Bourbon arrived from Paris at the head of a mag- 
nificent embassy, with the avowed object of settling pre- 
liminaries. They were received with due honour by the 
principal nobles of Kliznbcth's Court, all open opposition 
to the marriagQ having now been withdrawn by common 
consent. Among the entertainments provided for the en- 
voys during their sojonrn in London, Philip played a con-. 
Bpicnous part. Together with the Earl of Arundel, E/ird 
"Windsor, and Fulte Greville, be prepared a brilliant display 
of chivalry. Calling themselves the Four Foster Children 
of Desire, they pledged their word to attack and win, if 
possible, by force of arms, the Fortress of Perfect Beanty. 
This fort, wliich was understood to be the allegorical abode 
of the queen, was erected in the Tilt Yard at WhitehaU. 
Seven times the number of the cballengers, young gentle- 
men of knightly prowess, offered themselves as defenders 
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"Tbeu proceeded Huler Philip fiklac; is way i 
with KTiDOur. part blae lod tbe rest pit i 
Bpare horses, haiiiig caparisona and funutar e n*7 ndi i 
BB some of clo^ of gold embnudered with JxaH, aari I 
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YeaetiBQ bvie of jeliow velret bicd with alver laea, jdlow faint 
cape with ailver banda and wlule fcatlma. and croy ona a ftir if 
while buskins; and thej had iqioa their eoaia a acndl or faaMl at 
lilvet, which came tcarf-wise over the iboukUr, aad aa down nmim 
the arm, with this poaj or sentence written upon it, both bcfote aad 
behind : Sic luu rum jiobii." 

It behovee as not to ask, bat we cannot help wo&dem^ 
where the money came from for this costly ahow. Prot*- 
hly Philip was getting into debt. Hia appeals to frianda 
with patronage at their disposal became mgent dnriiiK Uh 
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ensuing months. Thoagh he obtained no post which co[ii> 
bined public duties with pay, a sinecnre worth £120 a year 
was given him. It muat tie said to his credit that he did 
not so mncb desire unearned moaey as some lucrative ap- 
pointment, entailing labour and respoDHibility. Tbia the 
queen would not grant ; even an application made by him 
so late as the summer of 1S83, begging for employment 
at the Ordnance under hia uncle Warwick, was refused. 
Meanwhile his European reputation brought invitations, 
which prudence bade him reject. One of these arrived 
from Don Antonio of Portngal, a bastard pretender to that 
kingdom, caltiug upon Philip Sidney to join his forces. 
The life at Court, onerous by reason of its expenditure, 
tedious through indolence and hope deferred, sweetened 
chiefly by the companionship of Greville and Dyer, wore 
tiresomely on. And over all these months wavered the 
fascinating vision of Stella, now a wife, to whom Fhillisides 
was paying ardent homage. It may well be called a dan- 
gerous passage in bis short life, the import of which we 
shall have to fathom when we take up Astrophel and Stella 
for perusal. Courtly mouotooy had its distractions. The 
French match, for iustance, afforded matter for curiosity 
and mild excitement. This reached its climax when tbe 
Duke of Anjou arrived in person, lie came in November, 
and stayed three months. When he left England in Feb- 
ruary 1682, the world knew that this project of a marriage 
for Elizabeth was at an end. Sidney, with the flower of 
English aristocracy, attended the French prince to Antwerp. 
There be was proclaimed Dake of Brabant, and welcomed 
with shows of fantastic magnificence. We may dismiss 
all further notice of bim from the present work, with tbe 
mention of bis death in 1584, It happened on the first 
of Jane, preceding tbe Prince of Orange's assassination by 
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jnst one month. People thought that Anjou also had buen J 
mardered. 

Tho greater part of the year 1583 is a blank in Philip's 
biography. We only know that he was frequently absent 
from the Court, and in attendance on his father. Sir Hen- 
ry Sidney's affairs were seriously involved. Tho Crown 
refused him substantial aid, and kept him to his post at 
Ludlow Caatle. Yet, at the beginning of 1583, we find 
Philip again in waiting on the queen ; presenting her with 
a golden flower-pot, and receiving the gracious gift of a 
lock of the royal virgin's hair. In January Prince Casimir 
bad to be installed Knight of the Garter. Philip waa 
chosen as hia proxy, and obtained the honour of knighthood 
for himself. Henceforward he takes rank as Sir Philip 
Sidney of Penshurst. 

Never thoroughly at ease in courtly idleness, Philip 
formed the habit of turning his eyes westward, across tha 
ocean, towards those new continents where wealth and 
boundless opportunities of action lay ready for adventurous 
knights. Frobisher'a supposed discovery of gold in 15V7 
drew an enthusiastic letter from him. In 1578 be waa 
meditating some "Indian project." In 1580 he wrote 
wistfully to his brother Robert about Drake's return, "of 
which yet I know not the secret points ; but about tha 
world he hath been, and rich he is returned," In 1583 
his college friend, Richard Hakluyt, inscribed the first col- 
lection of his Voyagts with Sidney's name. All things 
pointed in the direction of his quitting England for the 
New World, if a suitable occasion should present itself, 
and if the queen should grant him her consent. During 
the spring of 1663 projects for colonisation, or plantatioo 
as it then was termed, were afloat among the west c 
gentlefolk. Sir Humphrey Grilbert and his half -1 
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WalUr Raleigh, with Sir Oeoi^e Peckham and others, 
thought of renewing the attempts they Lad already made 
tn I618. Elizabeth in that year had signed her first char- 
ter of lands to be explored beyond the seas, in favour of 
Sir Humpbrcy Gilbert; and oow sbe gave s aecoad to Sir 
Philip Sidney. It licensed and BUthorised him 

"To diseorer, search, And out, y'tew, and inhabit eerttdn parts of 
Amarica not jet discovered, and out at ihoae countries by him, hit 
heirs, faolora. or assigneefl, to have and enjoy, to him, hia heire, and 
BBaigneea for ever, such and so much quaatitj of ground as shall 
amount la the number of tblrt; hundred ihouaand acrea of ground 
and wood, with all commodities, juriadlctions, and royalties, both by 
m and land, with full power and authoritj that U should and might 
be Lawful for tho said Sir Philip Sidney, his heirs and assignees, at 
all times thereafter to bave, take, and lead in the same voyage, to 
travel thitberwarilB or to inhibit there with him or them, and eiery 
or any of Ihem, such and so many her Majesty's subjects as should 
wiUingij accompany him and them and every or any of Ibam, with 
■ufBeient shipping and furniture for their transportation." 

In other words, her Majesty granted to Sir Philip Sidney 
the pretty little estate of three millions of acres in North 
America. It is true that the land existed, so to say, in nit- 
hibti», and was by no tneana sura to prove an El Dorado, 
It was far more sure that if the grantee got possession of 
it, he would have to bold it by his own strength ; for Brit- 
ain, at this epoch, was not pledged to support her colonies. 
Yet considering the present value of the soil in Virginia 
or New England, the mere fantastic row of seven figures 
in American acres, so lightly signed away by her Majesty, 
is enough to intoxicate the imagination. How Philip 
managed to extort or wheedle this charter from Elizabeth 
we haTe no means of knowing. She was exceedingly jeol- 
ona of her courtiers, and would not willingly lose sight of 
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them. When Philip two years' Jater.'engaged himself in a 
colonising expedition, we shall see'tliat Aa^^ipnitively for- 
bade him to leave Eoglanii. Now, boweVer.Xf a&-^ob^b!e 
she knew that he could not take action on her 'gH(('. ;SBfc . 
was merely bestowing an interest in apeculatjoos nln'oi ;•* 
cost her nothing and might bring him profit. At any rate, ' 
the matter took this tnrn. In July 1583 he eiecnted a 
deed relinquishing 30,000 acres, together with " all royal- 
ties, titles, pre-eminences, privileges, liberties, and dignities," 
which the queen's grant carried, to his friend Sir George 
Feckham. 

The reason of this act of resignation was that Philip 
had pledged his hand in marriage to Frances, daaghter of 
Sir Francis Walsingham. So Ear back as December IfiBl 
there are indications that his friendship with Walsingham 
and his family was ripening into something more intimate. 
We do not know the date of his marriage for certain; bat 
it is probable that he was already a husband before tho 
month of July. 

A long letter addressed in March 1583 by Sir Henry 
Sidney to Walsingham must here be used, since it throws 
the strongest light upon the circuni stances of the Sid- 
ney family, and illustrates Sir Henry*s feeling with regard 
to his son's marriage. The somewhat discontented tone 
which marks its opening is, I think, rather apologetical 
than regretful. Sir Henry felt that, on both sides, the 
marriage was hardly a prudent one. He had expected 
some Bubstautjal assistance from the Crown through W»l- 
fiingham's mediation. This had not been granted ; and he 
took the opportunity of again laying a auceinet report of 
his past services and present necessities before the secretw 
ry of state, in the hope that something might yet be done 
to help him. The documentopena at follows : — 
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" DtAB Sir — I bv^ u^^^tpod of lato that coldness is thought In 
me is proce^ifg i^ the' biatler of marriage of our cbildreo. In 
truth, urrU-v-v^t loinot ao shall it ever be fouud; for compremit- 
tipgUje oIia^rifenitiDa of the artiolcB to the EarU named b; ;ou, and 
', W^il>^ barl of Huntingdon, I most Hilliagl; ngtec, and protoei, and 
- j<7'in the alliaocc with all mj beart. But since, bj jour letters of 
the 3d of January, to m; great diauomfort I Gnd there ia no hope of 
relief of ber Majesty for my decayed estate in her Highness' service, 
I am thu more careful tn keep myaolf able, bj sale of part of that 
nbiub ia left, to ransom me out of ihu servitude 1 live in for mj 
debts ; far aa I know, sir, that it ia tbe viplue wbicli is, or thai yott 
suppose is, in my sod, that you madu choice of him fur your daugb- 
t«r, refusing hiply faF greater and far riciier matches than he, BO 
Iras my confidence great that by your good means I might have ob- 
tained some small reasooable auit of ber Majesty ; aud therefore I 
nothing regarded any present gain, for if I had, I might have re- 
ceived a great aum of money for my good will of my son's marriage, 
greatly to the relief of my private biting neceaaity." 

After this exordium, Sir Henry takes leave to review his 
actions as Viceroy of Ireland and Governor of Wales, with 
the view of showing how steadfastly he had served his 
queen aud how ill be had been recompensed. 

" Three times ber Majesty hath sent mo ber Deputy into Ireland, 
kDd in every of tbe three times I sustained a great and a violent re- 
bellion, every one of nhich I subdued, and (vith honourable peaoe) 
left the country in quieL I retained from each of these three Depu- 
tations three hundred pounds worse than I went" 

It would bo impertinent to tbe subject of this essay were 
I to follow Sir Henry in the minute and interesting account 
of his Irish administration. Suffice it to say that the let- 
ter to Walsingham is both t!ie briefest and the most mate- 
rial statement of facts which we possess regarding that pe- 
riod of Baglish rule. Omitting then all notice of public 
aSairs, I pass on to confidences of a more personal charac- 
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ter. After dwelling upon aandty embassies and other em- 
ployments, he proceeds : — 

"Truly, Bir, by all these I neither won nor sared ; but now, by 
your patianoe, once again to my gre&t nnd higb office — for great it \i 
in that in same sort I govern the third part of tliis realm under ber 
moat cicellent Majesty ; bigb it is, for by tbst I bars precedency of 
great personagee and far my betters : happy it ia for the people whom 
I govern, as before U written, and most happy for the commoiliCy that 
I have by the autliority of that place to do good eiery day, if I liave 
grace, to one or otlier; wherein I confess I feel no small felicity; 
but for any proGt 1 gather by it, God and the people (seeing my 
manner of life) knoweth it is not possible bow I should gather 
Miy. 

"For, alaa, sirl hoiv can I, not having one groat of pension be- 
longing to the oOicc * I have not bo much ground as wilt feed A 
mutton, I sell no justice, I trust you do not Lear of auy order taken 
by me ever reversed, nur my name or doings in any court ever 
brought in question. And if my mind were ho base and cootempti- 
ble as I would take money of tbe people whom I command for my 
labour taken among them, yet ooutd they give me none, or very little, 
for the cauaeH that tome before me are causes of people mean, 
base. Mid many very beggara. Only £20 a week to keep an honour- 
able house, and 100 marks a year to bear foreign charges I have ; 
, . . but true books of account shall be, when you will, showed unto 
jou that I spend above £30 a week. Here some naay object that I 
upon the same keep my wire and her followers. True it is she ifl 
cow witb me, and hath been this half year, and before not in many 
years; and if both she and I hud our food and house-room free, as 
we have not, in my conscience we have deserved it. For my part, I 
am not idle, but every day I work in my function; and she. for her 
old service, and marks yet remaining in her face taken iu the same, 
meriteth her neat. When I went to Hewbaven I left her a full fair 
lady, in mine eye at least the fairest; and when I returned I found 
her 19 foul a lady as tbe smill-poi could make ber, which she did 
take by continual attendance of her Majesty's most precious pereon 
(sick of the same disease), tbe scara of which, lo her resolute diB- 
comfort, ever since have done and doth remain in her face, 
liveth solitarily, tiaiC mctieorax in domkrlia ruo, more to my cbargo 
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Ihu if vc had boudcd toSEtW, u *e did before Uut evil acddeot 
happMfd." 

The «pi«lle ends with a g^nenil review of Sir Henry's 
poemiiary situatioD, by wLicL il appears that the Sidney 
MiMU had been very oooaidurably impoveriiilied daring bis 
tenara of it 

"The t««t of my l[fe is with mi oier-loDg preoedrot diutnirse 
■auiifecteij to you. But itiia tu yuur little oonifori I canaot omit, 
tliM viicreas mj fattier luui but aae aon, and he of no great proo^ 
b^ug of tireoty-four ;<:&ra of Kgu at liU destb, aud I having three 
■odb; aae of eioellunt good proof, tbe second of great good proof, 
•nd the thlnl not to be denpaireil of, but rerj well to be liked ; if I 
die (o^norroir next I should leave Lhem worm than loy fat^r left 
DM bjr £!0,000 ■ and I am now liflj-four yean of age, loothlesa and 
tnmblixg, being £SD<K) in debt, yc>, and £30,000 worae than I wh 
U the d«ath ut my niost dear king and master, King Edward VI. 

" 1 have not of tli« crown of England of my own getting, so muoh 
ground as I can cover with my fooL All my feus amount Dot to 100 
marks a year, I never had niiioe the qneen'a reign any extraordi- 
oary aid by license, forfeit, or otherwise. And yet for all that na 
done.and eomovrhal luorc than here is written. I cannot obtain to 
have in te&.f»rui £100 a year, already in my own (K.sacHaion, paying 
the rant. 

" And now, dear sir ami brother, an end of this tragicol riiacoQrso, 
tedious for vou to read, but more tedious it would have heea if it 
luuJ cotne written willi my "wn hand, as Erst it was. Tragical I 
nay well term it; for tbat it lioj;nn willi the joyful love and great 
liking «ilh likelihood of roatrinionial nlaluh between our most dear 
ud s*«M diildroii (whom God falesa), aud eudetli with declaration 
of my nnfofUinate and hard ostaca 

-Onr Lord bless you with long !ife and huppinesa. I pray you, 
e most haortily W my good lady, cuusin, and siBier, 
« and kiaa our sweet daughter. Ami it joii will 
ig upon the young knight, Sir Philip," 

Tfcm is net mnch to say of Pliilip's bride. He nnd she 
Jtteau««llier»ni«'' "J "'^^ ''"*'*' '''"^?*'^ Nothing 
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remMna to prove that she was either of assistance to him 
or the contrary. After his death she contracted a secret 
marriage with Robert Deverenx, the Eari of Essex; and 
when she lost this second husband on the scaffold, she 
adopted the Catholic religion and became the wife of 
Lord Clanricarde. In thia series of eyenta I can see noth- 
ing to her discredit, considering the manners of that cen- 
tury. Her daughter by Philip, it is known, made a brill- 
iant marriage with the Earl of Rutland. Her own repeated 
Duptiala may be taken to prove her personal attractiveness. 
Sir Philip Sidney, who must have been intimately actjaainted 
with her character, chose her for his wife while his passion 
for Penelope Devereux had scarcely cooled ; and te did so 
without the inducements which wealth or brilliant fortunes 
might have ofiered. 



CHAPTER VL 

"abtrofhkl add stklla." 

Among Sidney'i miBccllBDeoua poems there is a lyric, which 
has been supposed, not without reason, I think, to express 
his feelings upon the event of Lady Penelope Devereox's 
Durriage to Lord Kich. 

"KogovtjottT bells, let mournlDg shows becpreedi 
For Love U dead : 

AH lo*e is dead, infected 
Wiih plague of deep disil&in: 

Worth, as naugbt worth, rejected. 
And faith fair scorn doth gain. 

From so uagrnteful fancy, 

From flucb a feniBle freox;, 

From them that use men thus, 

Good Lord, deliver us I 

" Weep, neighbourB, weep ; do you not het 
That Love Is dead ! 

Qia death-bed, peacock's foil; ; 
BiH wmdmg-Bbeet is shame ; 

His will, false-aeeming hoi;; 
His sole executor, blame. 

From BO ungrateful fancy. 

From Hucb a female frenzy, 

From them that use meu thus, 

Qood Lord, deliTer ua 1 
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" AIbb I I lie : ra,ge bath this erroc bred ; 
Love is not dead ; 

Love is not dend, but steepeth 
In her immatcb6il miud, 

Where she his counsel keepeth 
Till due deserts she Snd. 

Thereforu from ao vile fanoj, 

To call such nit a fren^, 

Who Love caa temper thoB, 

Good Lord, deliver us 1" 

These Btanzas sufficiently set forth the laading poimon 
of Astrc^kel and Stella, That series of poetus celebratea 
Sir Philip Sidney's love for Lady Rich after her marriage. 
his discovery that this love was returned, and the curb 
which her virtue set upon his too impetaous desire. Be- 
fore the publication of Shakespeare's aounets, these were 
undoubtedly the finest love poems in our language ; and 
though exception may bo taken to the fact that they wera 
written for a married woman, their purity of tone and 
philosophical elevation of thought separate them from the 
vulgar herd of amatorious verses. 

I have committed myself to the opinion that Astrophet 
and Stella was composed, if not wholly, yet in by far the 
greater part, after Lady Rich's marric^e. This opinion be- 
ing contrary to the judgment of excellent critics, and op- 
posed to the wishes of Sidney's admirers, I feel bound to 
etate my reasons. In the first place, then, the poems would 
have no meaning if they were written for a maiden. When 
a fiiend, quite early in the aeiies, objects to Sidney that 

Doth plunge my veil-formed aoul even in the mire 
Of sioful thoughts which do Id ruin end," 

what Bignificance could these words have if Stella were still 
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free t Stella, Ihrougbout two-thirds of the series (after No. 
xxxiiL), makes no CDQcealment of her love for Astrophel ; 
and yet she pereUtently repels his srdent wooing. Why 
ihoold she have done so, if she was at liberty to obey her 
father's death-bed wiab and marry him > It may here be 
objected that the reasons for the breaking off of her iq- 
formal enf^agoment to Sidney are not known; both he and 
she were possibly conscious that the marriage conld not 
take place. To this I answer that a wife's refnsal of a 
lover's advances differs from a maiden's ; and Stella's rs- 
fiual in the poems is clearly, to my mind at least, that of a 
married woman, Sidney, moreover, does not hint at un- 
kind fate or true love hindered in its course by insurmount- 
able obstacles. He has, on the other hand, plenty to say 
about the unworthy husband, Stella's ignoble bondage, and 
Lord Rich's jealousy. 

But, it has been urged, we are not sure that we possesa 
the sonnets and songs of AUrophel and Stella in their 
right order. May we not conjecture that they were either 
purposely or un intelligently shuffled by the publisher, who 
earreplitiously obtained copies of the loose sheets ? And 
agiun, will not close inspection of the t«xt reveal local and 
temporal allusions, by means of which we shall be able to 
assign some of the more compromising poems to dates be- 
fore Penelope's marriage? 

There are two points hero for consideration, which I 
will endeavour to treat separately. The first edition of 
Aatrophel and Stella was printed in 1691 by Thomas New- 
man. Where this man obtained his manuscript does not 
appear. But in the dedication he says : " It was my fortune 
not many days since to light upon the famous device of 
Astrophel and Stella, which carrying the general co 
mendation of all men of jadgment, aad being reported to 
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be one of the rarest things that ever any Englishman aet 
abroach, I Lave thought good to publish it," Further on 
he adds: "For my part I have been very careful in the 
printing of it, and whereas, being spread abroad in written 
copies, it had gathered much corruption by ill-writers ; I 
have used their help and advice in correcting and restoring 
it to his first dignity that I know were of skill and expe- 
rience in those matters." If these sentences have any 
meaning, it is that Astrophel and Slella circulated widely 
in manuscript, as a collected nbolc, and not in scattered 
sheets, before it fell into the hands of Newman. It was 
already known to the world as a "famous device," a "rare 
thing ;" and throughout the dedication it is spoken of as a 
single piece. What strengthens this argument is that the 
Cbnntesa of Pembroke, in her lifetime, permitted Aatropkel 
and Stella to be reprinted, together with her own corrected 
version of the .irJrcatfta, without making any alteration in 
its arrangement. 

If we examine the poems with minute attention we shall, 
I think, be led to the conclusion that they have not been 
shuffled, but that we posaess them in the order in which 
Sidney wrote them. To begin with, the first nine sonnets 
form a kind of exordium. They set forth the object for 
which the whole series was composed, thej celebrate Stella's 
mental and personal charms in general, they characterise 
Sidney's style and source of inspiration, and criticise the 
affectations of his contemporaries. In the second place, 
we find that many of the sonnets are written in sequence. 
I will cite, for example, Nos. 31-34, Nos. 38-40, Nos. 69- 
72, Nob. 87-S3, Noa. 93-100. Had the order been either 
anintelligently or intentionally confused, it is not probable 
that these sequences would have survived entire. And npon 
this point I may notice that the interspersed lyrics occur in 
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tlieir proper places, that ia to My, in clous connectioa with 
tbe subject-matter of accompaoying soaneta. It may third- 
ly be observed that Aitrophel and Slella, as we have it, ex- 
hibita a natural rhythm and development of sentlmeDt, from 
adrairatioQ and chagrin, through expectant possioD, folio wed 
by hope sDstaitied at a high pitch of enthuBiaam, down to 
eventaal discounigement and ceaignation. As Thomas Naah 
Bud in bin preface to the first edition: "The chief actoi 
hero is Melpomene, whose dusky robes dipped in the ink of 
tears as yet seem to drop when I see them near. The ar- 
gnment cruel chaatity, tbe prologue hope, the epilogue de- 
spiur." That the series ends abruptly, as though its anther 
had abandoned it from weariness, should also be noticed. 
This is natural in the case of lyrics, which were clearly the 
outpouring of the poet's inmost feelings. When he had 
once detennined to cast oB the yoke of a passion which 
could not but have been injurious to his belter self, Astro- 
phel stopped singing. lie was not rounding oS a subject 
artistically contemplated from outside. There 
Toy to be written when once the aliment of love had been 
abandoned. 

With regard to the second qneation I have raised, name- 
ly, whether close inspection will not enable us to fi: 
for the composition of Aatropkel and Stella, and thus to 
rearrange the order of its pieces, I must say that very few 
of the poems seem to me to offer any solid ground for crit- 
icism of this kind. Sonnets 24, 35, and 37 clearly allude 
to Stella's married name. Sonnet 41, the famous " Having 
this day my horse, my hand, my lance," may refer to Sid- 
ney's assault upon the Castle of Perfect Beauty ; hut since 
he was worsted in that mimic siege, this seems doubtfnL 
The mention of " that sweet enemy France " might lead us 
equally well to assign it to the period of Anjou's visit 
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either case, tbe date would be after Stella's betrothal to 
Lord Rich. Sonnet 30, " Whether the Turklah new moon 
minded be," points to political events in Europe which were 
taking place after the heginning of 1581, and consequent- 
ly about the period of Penelope's marriage. These five 
sonnets fall within the first forty-one of a series whieh 
numbers one hundred and eight. After them I can dis- 
cover nothing but allusions to facts of private life, Astro- 
phel's absence from the Court, Stella's temporary illness, a 
stolen kiss, a lover's quarrel. 

In conclusion, I would fain point out that any one who 
may have composed a series of poems upon a single theme, 
extending over a period of many months, will be aware how 
impertinent it is for an outsider to debate their order. 
Nothing can be more certain, in such species of composi' 
tion, than that thoughts once suggested will be taken up for 
more elaborate handling on a future occasion. Thus tho 
contention between love and virtue, which occurs early in 
Astropkel and Stella, is developed at length towards its 
close. The Platonic conception of beauty is suggested near 
the commencement, and is worked out in a later sequence. 
Sometimes a motive from external life supplies the poet 
with a single lyric, which seems to interrupt the lover's 
monologue. Sometimes he strikes upon a vela so fruitful 
that it yields a succession of linked sonnets and intercalated 

I have attempted to explain why I regatA Astropkel and 
Stella as a single whole, the arrangement of which does not 
materially differ from that intended by its author. I have 
also expressed my belief that it was written after Penelope 
Devereux became Lady Rich. This justifies me in saying, 
as I did upon a former page, that the exact date of her 
marriage seems to me no matter of vital importance In Sir 
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FUBp SiiatfB hiognfiy. Mj Omowj of die low wludi 
il ponrayi, n that lU« was kLent up to t^ tame of }iet be- 
to4>ttial, and HiMl the oonadotuBCH of the invrooible at that 
iDomeBt aiade it bretk into tbe kind of pegretfol paanon 
which [■ peculiarly suited for poetic treatment. SteUamay 
have wmUkI Kouie of Philip's time ; bnt it is clear Uiat »be 
bthaved honestly, and to her Joys' helpfully, by the fiim 
but gentle refusal of bis overtnreft. Throoghoat tfafse po- 
Mia, tboagh I rocogniae their very genaine emotioii, I canr 
not liolp disceriiiDg the note of what may be deaciibed aa 
piwtidAl eu^geration. Id other words, I do not bdlieve 
tliat Uidacy woald is act have really gone so far aa he pro- 
h«aai to desire. On paper it was easy to demand more 
tiian Berioiudy, in hot or cold blood, fae woald have attempt- 
ad. Tu this artistic euttiatioa of a real feeling the chosen 
form of composition both traditionally and artistically l^it 
llMJf. Finally, when all these points have been duly con- 
aidorcd, we must not foigot that society at that epoch waa 
Uniont, if not Iju, in matters of the passions. Stella's pon- 
lion at Court, whila slic waa the acknowledged miBtreae of 
Bir Chnrles Blount, sufficos to prove this ; nor have we any 
reason to suppow tlutt Philip was, in thia respect, more " a 
iplrit without blot " titan his con temporaries. Some of hia 
duath-bed muditations indicate sincere repentance for past 
fiillias ; but that his liaison with Lady Rich involved noth- 
iug wur»u than a young lusn's iofatuation, appears from the 
purviuling tuuu of Attrophtl and Slelia. A motto might 
bo uhuneii for It from the Q6tb sonuet : 

" I owuiot brmg of word, much lees of deed." 

The aritlonl cobwebs which beset the personal romance 
iti Aaltvphti and Stella have now been cleared away. Bead- 
Mt vl tbew pugoa know how I for one interpret its prob- 
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lenu. Wlistev« opiflkw tliej bbjt fo 
vhich has exercised naaty iBgenioas nb 
length to approach the work of art, aad 
ties t'other. Bearding oive poiot, I w 
word of preUminary warning. Howefci 
live may appear the style ot theae lore 
pare onrselves to find real feeling 
expressed in them. It waa : 
erj of pbraaes which moved 
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The elder poets, into whose ken AMtroplul and SttUa «r^ 
like a thing of animagined and nnapprebciMled Wit t y, kad 
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and the condensation of iu symboIiMB wen ptoob to tfwB 
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lie before our feet (thongb by some accounted the only 
Dfttaral) are least oatnral for the bigli Sydnaean love to ex.- 
press its fancies. Thoy may serve for the love of Tibnllos, 
or the dear aothor of the Schoolmittresf ; for pasaionB that 
weep and wbine in elegies aad pastoral ballada. I am sure 
MiltoD (and Lamb might have added SLakespeare) never 
lored at this rate." 

The forms adopted by Sidney in his Attrophel and Stella 
sonnets are various ; but oone of them correspond exactly 
to the Shakespearian type — four separate quatrains clinched 
iritb a final couplet He adheres more closely to Italiaa 
models, especially in his handling of the octave ; although 
we find only two specimens (Nos. 29, 94) of the true Pe- 
trarchan species in the treatment of the sextet. Sidney 
preferred to close the stanza with a couplet. The best and 
most characteristic of bis compositions are built in this 
way : two quatrains upon a pair of rhymes, arranged as a, 
b, b, a, a, b, b, a ; followed by a quatrain c, d, c, d, and a coup- 
let e, e. The pauses frequently occnr at the end of the 
eighth line, and again at the end of the eleventh, so that 
the closing couplet ia not abruptly detached from the struct- 
nre of the sestet It will be observed from the quotations 
which follow that this, which I indicate as the most dis- 
tinctively Sidneyan type, is by no means invariable. To 
analyse each of the many schemes under wbicb his sonnets 
can be arranged, would be unprofitable in a book which 
docs not pretend to deal technically with this form of stan- 
za. Yet I may add that he often employs a type of the 
sextet, which is commoner in French than in Italian or 
English poetry, with this rhyming order: c,e,d,e,e,d. I 
have counted twenty of this sort. 

The first sonnet, which is composed in lines of twelve 
syllables, seta forth the argument : 
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"Luring in tnufc, tad &ia in wm ^ loia lo dMv, 

ThMik^dMr aha, mi^ take Moepkatore of nypda, 
PIcMon ^^it ooBe bar read, nxfiag mi^t nuke her fcmr, 

Knowledfe nigbt pt; viii,aBd plj grace obtain; 
IfooghtBl ronla lo paint tlie btackcEt [ace of woe, 

Gtodjing inTClitioiis Gne ber wits to ealertajn. 
Oft taming others' leares to see if ibesce would flow 

SiMBe frnb and fnutfnl showers upon mr son-bunied bnSa. 
But words cane h»]tit ig fotib, aantitig iBveatioa'a stay ; 

iDTCDiion, nature's cliild, Bed ste[Hiame stodj's blows; 
.AsotheT'i feet itiil seemed but xcrsnger's in mj mj. 

Thtia, great with child to ipeak, and hetpleas in mj throes, 
Hting mj Inant pea, beaiiiig mT«eU for spite — 

' Tool,' said m; Vose to mc^ 'look inthj heart and write 1'" 

This means that Sidney's love was sincere ; bnt that ho 
firet sought eipreasioQ for it in phrases stmiied from f* 
moQs models. He wished to please his lady, and to mora 
her pity. His efforts proved ineSectaal. until the Musa 
came and said : " Look id thy heart and write." lAks 
Dante, Sidney then declared himself to be one : 

" Cbe quando, 
AtDore Bpira, note ; ed a quel modo 
Ch'ei detta dentro, v 



I 



" Love onlj reading unto me this art." 

Aitrop/ul and SItlla, sonnet 

The 3d, 6th, I5th, and 28th sonnets retnm to the sam* I 
point. He takes poets to task, who 



He describes how 

"Botnc one hia aoug in Jore, and Jove's strange 1^ 
Bordered with bulls and ewsdb, powdered with 
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AiMtber, liumbItT wit, to ghcph^rd's pipe retirea, 
YM hilling raja blood full oft in rural rein." 

(No. 6.) 
He iDTeighs ag«Dst 

" Too thit do leuch for «T«r; purling spring 
Which Irom [he ribe of oldPamuausflowa; 
And ertxj flower, not aveet perhaps, wtiiah growa 
Nev therabouU, into jour poea; wring ; 
Te that do dictionarr'a iDetbod bring 
Into four Tb3^eB, ruimiDg in milling rowa ; 
Tou that poor Petranib's long decejised woea, 
With new-born aiKhs, and denizened vita do eing." 

(No. 15.) 
He girds do leas ngunit 

" Tod that with allegory's curioua frame 

Of other's children changelings uae to make." 

(N0.S8.) 

All theae are on the wrong tac^. Stella is GnfBcieiit sonrce 
of inspiration for him, for them, for every siager. Thia 
theoretical position does not, however, prevent him ^m 
falling ioto a very morass of conceits, of which we have an 
early example in the 9tb sonnet. Marino could scarcely 
bave executed variations more elaborate npoQ the aingla 
theme: 

" Queen Virtue's Court, which aome call Slella'a face." 

I may here state that I mean to omit those pssBages In At- 
trophel and Stella which strike me as merely ai'tificial. I 
want, if possible, to introduce readers to what ia perennially 
and hnmanly valuable in the poetical record of Sir Philip 
Sidney's romance. More than enough will remain of emo- 
tion simply eipresaed, of deep thought pithily presented, to 
fill a longer chapter than I can dedicate to his book of tho 
heart. 
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The 2d aonnet describes the growth of Sidney's passion. 
hove, he says, neither amote him at first sight, nor aimed an 
upward shaft to pierce his heart on the descent.' Long 
familiarity made him appreciate Stella. Liking deepened 
into love. Yet at the first he neglected to make his love 
known. Now, too late, he finds himself hopelessly enslaved 
when the love for a married woman can yield only torment. 

" Not a.t first Bigbt, Dor with a, dribb^d sbot, 

Love gave tbe wouad, which, vhile I breathe will bleed ; 

But known worth did in mine ot time prooeed, 
Till bj degrees It had full coequest goL 
I BBW and liked ; I liked, but lov^d not ; 

I loved, but straight did not what Love decreed : 

At length to Love's decrees I forced agreed, 
Tet with repiuieg at bo partial lot. 

Now even that (oatstep of lost liberty 
Is gone; and now, like slave-bom Mnscovite, 

I call it praile to suffer tjrann; ; 
And now employ the remnant of my wit 

To make myself beheve that all ia well. 

While with a feeling skill I paint my bell." 

In the 4th and fith sonnets two themes are snggested, 
which, later on, receive fuller development. The first is the 
contention between love and virtue ; the second is the Pla- 
tonic conception of beauty as a visible image of virtue. 
Tbe latter of these motives is thus tersely set forth in son- 
net 35 : 

" Tbe wiaest scholar of the wight most wise 

B; Phoebus' doom, with sugared sentence says 

I This, at least, is bow I suppose we ought to interpret the word 
dribbed. la Elizabetfaan English this seems to have been teohaically 
equivalent to what in anihery is now called ^eualivg as opposed to 
thaiiitig pwnt Uaitk. 
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Here, Bt the commencemenl of the Beries, Sidney rather 
plsys with the idea ihao dwdia upon it: 

" Trae, Ihit true beaotj Tirtue U indeed, 
Wbereof tbii bekut; eaa be bu( ft shade, 

Which elementa *iib mortal mitture breed. 

True, tb*t on «irth wo &re but pilgrimB mode, 
And Kliould in bou) up to our country move ; 
Tnie, Aiid ;et true— thit I must Stella lore." (Na 6.) 

Id the lOtb sonnet he opens a dispnte with Reason, which 
also is continued at intervals throughout the series: 

" I rttlier vrisbed thee climb the Husca' hill, 
Or reach the fruit of Natiire'a ctioiceat tree, 
Or Beek beaveD'a course or hesven'a inside to eee ; 
Whj Bbonld'st Ibou toil our thorny Boll to tiUT 

Leare Bense, and those which sense's objedd be ; 
Deal thon with poners of thoughts, leaTo Love to Will." 

(No. 10.) 

The next explains how Cupid has taken possession of 
Stella's person ; only the fool has neglected to creep into 
hei heart The ISth expands this theme, and concludes 
thus: 

" Thou oountmt Stella thine, like those vhose powers 

HftTing got up a brescb by Ggbting weil, 
Cry ' Victory I this fair day all is ours 1' 

no; her heart is BUcb a citadel, 
So fortlGed with wit, stored with disdun. 
That to win it is all the flkiil and pain." (No. 13.) 

At this point, then, of Astrophel's love-diary, Stella still 
held her heart inviolate, like an acropolis which falls not 
with the falling of the outworks. In the 14th he replies 
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to a friend who expostulatos because he yields to the elnfal 
desire for a married woman ; 

'■ If that be sin which doth the mannere frame, 

Well stajed with truth in word and faith of dead, 
Beadj of wit and fearing naught but ahame ; 

If that be sin nhioh in fiied hearts doth breed 
A loathing of nil 1ooat> unchaatjty; 
Then Iote ia ain, and let me sinful be." (No. 1*.) 

The 16th has one fine lin 
with love : 

" But while I thus nith thia joung lion placed," 

I fell, he says, a victim to Stella's eyes. The 18th bewails 
hia misemployed manhood, somewhat la Shakespeare's 



At first Sidney had trifled 



" My youth doth waste, mj knowledge brings forth toya ; 
My wit doth strive these passions to defend. 
Which, for reward, spoil iC with vain annoya." (tio. 18.) 

The 21st taliea up the same theme, and combines it with 
that of the 14th: 

" Your wordi, my friend, right healthful caustica, blame 
My young mind marred." 

It is clear that Stella's love was beginning to weigh 
heavily npon his sou!. Friends observed an alteration in 
hiro, and warned him against the indulgence of anything 
so ruinous as this passion for a woman who belonged to 
another. As yet their admonitiona could be entertained 
and playfully put by. Sidney did not feel himself irrevo- 
cably engaged. He still trifled with love aa a pleasant epi- 
sode in life, a new and radiant experience. At this point 
two well-eompoaed sonnets occur, which show how he be- 
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I before tite vorld's cyee with the borilen of liia luu- 
cent love npoo bis heart: 

"Tbe curiokU wie, Me'nif; dull ponsiveDMi 

BckHog iUelf in mj long-aettled eyea. 

Whence Iboae ■amo [nnie* of tnelanohDl; rUe, 
With iillc pains uid miuiDg >im do giieu. 
Some, ihit know how in; spring I did addrsM, 

Dc«m tlut mj' Hase some fruit of knoitledge pliea; 

Others, became tha priooe of servioe triea, 
Think that I think iUte «rrora to redresa. 
Bat liardec judges judge uabilion'a rage, 

ScDUt^B of itself, atill climbing sUpperjr plaoe, 
Holda m; young brun captired in golden cage. 

O fool*, or over-wiae 1 alas, the race 
Ot all aiy Ihuughts liatti neither etop nor start 
ButoDiT SteiU'a e;eg and Stella's beart." (No. S3.) 

" BecauBe I oft in dark abstracted guise 

Seem must alone in greatest company, 

With deartli of words or answers iguite awrj 
To them that would mnke speech of speech arlae ; 
Thcj deem, and of their doom the rumour Siea, 

That poison foul of bubbling pride doth lie 

So in mj swelling breast, that only I 
Fawn on myself and others do despise. 
Yet pride, I think, doth net my soul possess, 

Which looks too oft in his unflattering glass; 
Bat one worse fault, ambiUon, I coufess, 

That makes mo oft my best friends overpass, 
Unseen, unheard, while thought to highest place 
Bejids bU hia powers — even unto Stella's grace." (No. 27.) 



Now, too, begia the series of plays npon the name Rich, 
and invectives against Stella's Imsbund. It seems certain 
that Lord Bich was not worthy of his wife. Sidney had 
an unbounded contempt for bim. He calls blm "riob 
fool " and " lont," and describes Stella's bondage to him as 
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"a foul yoke." Tet this disdain, however rightly felt, 
ought not to h&ve fonnd vent in anch sonnets as Xos. 24 
uid 78. The latter degenerates into abaolnte offensiveiiess, 
when, after dcBcribing ihn faux jalom onder a transparent 
allegory, be winds up with the (jueslion : 

" Is it not evil that Bocb a deii) wauls bornB V 

The first section of Aitropfiel and Stella closes with 
sonaet 30. Tbns far Sidney has been engaged with his 
poetical exordiom. Thus far his love has been an absorb- 
ing pastime rather than the bnainesa of his life. The 31st 
Boanet preludes, with splendid melancholy, to a new and 
deeper phase of passion : 

" With bow aad steps, moon, dum dimb'st the skies 1 

How sileQtlf , and witb how naa a face 1 

What, may it be that e«en ia heaienl; place 
That bos; amber bis sharp arrows tries ? 
Sure, if that bng-witb-love-acquaioted ejes 

Con judge of love, thou feet'at a lover's oaac ; 

I read it in tb; tooks ; th j languished grace 
To me, that feel the like, th; state descries. 
Then, evea of fellowship, mooo, teli me, 

la constant lore deemed there but naat of wit? 
Are beaaties there as proud as here they be ? 

Do thej above love to be loved, and yet 
Those lovers scorn whom that love doth possess 1 
Do they call virtue there ungratefulness!" 

Sidney's thoughts, thronghont these poems, were often 
^ith the night; far oftener than Petrarch's or than Shate- 
'Speare's. In the course of oar analysis, we shall cull many 
a meditation belonging to the hours before the dawn, and 
Taany a pr^^nant piece of midnight imagery. What can 
be more quaintly accurate in its condensed metaphors than 
the following personification of dreams i — 
6* I 
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" Uorpbaot, tlio UtcIj khi of ileullT «leep, 
Wltuow of lUe to Ibem that living die, 
A prapbM oft, uid oft ui biiturj, 
A poet elie,u liumoare flj or creep." (Ki 

Id the 33d sonnet ne find the first hint that ! 
migtit have reciprocated Aitrophel'fl tova: 

" I might, onhippy word, woo me, I might I 

And tlicD would Dot, ur could not, see m; blioa ; 
Till oow, wnpped in ■ most infenul night, 

I find how hwTODl; daj, wcetoh, I did niiaa. 
Hecrt, rend thyself ; tbou doat IhjaeU but ri^t I J 

No lovetj Paris made thy Helen his ; 
So force, no frsad robbed thee of th; delight, 

Nor fortune of thj fortune suthor is 1 
But to mjself myself did give the blow, 

While too much wit, forsooth, bo troubled met 
Tint 1 i-espects for both our sskes most show ; 

And yet could not, by rising morn lorcsee 
Uow fair a day was near : puuiahed eyes, 
That I bad been moTo foolish or more niae 1" 



This sonnet has generally l>een taken to refer to Sidney's 
indolence before the period of Stella's marriage ; in wliicli 
case it expands the line of No. 2 : 

" I loved, but straight did not whit Lore deoreet," 

It may, however, have been written apon the occaaioQ < 
some favourable chance which he neglected to seiae; e 
the master phrase of the whole composition, " reapects fta 
both onr sakes," rather pointe to this interpretation. 
do not know enongh of the obatacles to Sidney's mate 
with Penelope Deverenx to be quite sure whether such " i 
epects" existed while she was at liberty. 

There is nothing now loft for him bat to vent his regi 



vhsX coDscilation ca 
"And, ah, what h< 
Where Cupid iz 
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I words. Bat what 
I they bring ! 
pe Chat hope should oiic< 
iworn page to cliastitj 7' 



s empty words, 

jedaj, 

(No. 86.) 

inroads upon the fortress of 



Each day Stella makes 

" Through my long-battered ejea 
Wholo armies of tliy beauties entered in: 
And there long since, lave, liij lieutenant lieB." (No, 8S.) 

Stella can weep over tales of unhappy lovers she haa never 
known. Perhaps if she could think hia case a fable, she 
might learn to pity him : 

" Then think, my dear, that jou in me do read 
Of lover's ruin some thrice-sad tragedy. 
iRmnotI; pity the tale of me 1" {No. «.) 

Be entreats her not to shun hia presence or withdraw the 
heavca's light of her eyes : 

" Soul's joy, bend not those moming stars from me, 
Where vittua is made strong by beauty's might I" 

Nay, let her gaze upon him, though that 
wither up hia life : 



He prays to her, as to a deity raised high above the stress 
and tempest of his vigilant desires: 

"Alas, if from the height of virtue's throne 

Thou canst vouchsafe the influence of a thought 
Upon a wretch that long thy grace hath sought, 
Weigh then how I by thee am overthrown I" (No, 10.) 

It is here, too, that the pathetic oatory, " ray mind, now 
of the basest," now (that is) of the lowest and most hum- 
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Ued, is farced from Lim. Then, retnmiiig to the theme 
of St43lk'B uQcoDqucntblo virtue, be calls her eyes 

"TbeHcbooIa wbece Venus bath learned ohwtit?." (Ifo.4S.) 

From the midat of tbie group shine forth, Itke-Btan, two 
sonnets of pure bat of very difForeot lustre : 

" Oome, sleep I sleep, Ibe oeruia knot of peace. 

The bftlting-pUce of wit, the balm ol woe, 
Tbe poor mui's wealth, the prisoner's releoM, 

Th" indifferent Judge between the high and lo« I 
With flhield of prodf shield me from out the preag 

Of those fierce darts despair at me doth throw; 
make in me thoee ciTil wars to cease ; 

I will good tribute pa;, if thou do ao. 
Take thou of mu smooth pillows, iweoiest bed, 

A chumber deaf of noise and blind of light, 
-A TDSj garland and a weary head; 

And if tbeee things, as being Uiine in right, 
HovB not thy heavy grace, thou ehalc in tne, 
LtTelier than elsewhere, Stella's image see." (So. Sg,) 

"HaTing this day my horse, my band, my lance 

Guided eo well that I obtained tbe prize, 

Both by the judgment of the English eyes 
And of some sent from tiiat sweet enemy 'France; 
Horsemen my skill in horsemanship adcauce, 

ToWQ-folka my strength ; a daintier judge applies 

Bis prsjae to sleight which from good use doth rise; 
Some lucky wits impute it but to chance; 
Others, because of both sides I do take 

Hy blood from them who diJ en'cl in this, 
Think nature me a man-at-anna did make. 

How far they shot awry I the true cause ia, 
Stella looked on, and from her heavenly face 
Sent forth the boania which maJe ao (air ray race." 

(So.il.) 



L 
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Somet'imeB be feels coQvincod that this passioD will be his 
Tuia, and strives, but strives in vain as yet, ag^nst it: 

" Virtue, awake I Beautj bat beaatf is; 
I may, 1 must, I uaa, 1 will, 1 do 
Leave following that vliich it is goio to.miaa. 

Let her go ' Soft, but here sha cornea ! Oo to, 
Uokind, I love you not I me, that e;e 
Doth m&ks mv heart to give mv tongue the lie I" 

(Ko.<J.) 

Sometimes be draws ntrengtb from tbe same passion; at 
aaotber time tbe sigbt of Stella wetl-nigh annervea bis 
trained bridle-band, and suspends bis lance in rest. Tbis 
ft'om the tilting-ground is worth preserving : 
" !□ martial eportl I had my cunlUDg tried, 

And ^et Co break more staves did me address, 
While with the people's shoiita, I roust confess, 
Touth, luck, and praise even filled my veins with pride; 
When Cupid, having me, hia slave, descried 
Id Hara's livery praodng in tbe pt«ea, 
' What now, Sir Fool t' said he : I would no less : 
' Look here, I eny !' I lookud, and Stella spied. 
Who hard by made a window send forth light 

Ky heart theu quaked, then, duzled were tnlns eyai ; 
One hand forgot Co rule, th' other to fight, 

Nor mimpet's sDund I heard nor friendly crieS'! 
ily foe came on, and beat tbe air for me, 
Till that her blush taught me my abame to see." 

(No. OS.) 

Tbe qnaint author of the Life and Death of SlY Philip 
Sidney, prefixed to tbe Arcadia, relates how : " many no- 
bles of tbe female ses;, venturing as far as modesty would 
permit, to signify their afiectious unto him; Sir Pbibp 
vill not read the characters of tbeir love, though obvious 
to eveiy eye." This passage finds illustration in the next 
■onnet : 
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" Beokute I brcftlhe Dot Iotg to eterj one. 

Nor do not UM let ooloun for to weir. 
Nor nouriah apecUl locks of Towid hair, 

Nor gire eadi 8p«ecb & full point of a groan ; 

The coarllj nymphB, acqiuinteil with ilie moan 
Of them vbich in their lips lore's slandsnl bear, 
' What he !' but they of me : ' nov I dara sneu' 

Ee cannot love ; no, no, let liim alone V 

And thinli so still, so Stella know m^ mlud I 
Profess indeed I do not Cupid's art : 

But foil, tiir maids, at length tUis true shall find. 
That his right badge is but worn in the huart: 

Dumb swans, not chatleriog pies, do lo«ers prove; 

Tbej love indeed who quake » sar ihej lore." 

(No. 64.) 

Up to this point Stella has beeo Sidney's saint, the 
adored object, remote as a star from his heart's sphere. 
Now at last she confesses that she loves him. But her 
love is of pure and sisterly temper ; and she mingles iti 
avowal with noble counsels, little to his inclination. 

" Late tired with woe, even ready for to pine 

With rags of love, I called m; love unkind ; 
She in whose sjes love, though uiifelt, doth ahine, 

Sweet said that I true love in bcr should find. 
I joyed ; but straight thus nalcred waa my wbe: 

That love she did, but loved a love not blind ; 
Which would not let nae, whom she loved, decline 

Frooi nobler course, Qt for m; birth and mind 
And tliorafore by ber love's authority 
Willed me these tempests of vaiu love to fly, 

And anchor fast mystilf on virtue's shore. 
Alas, if this the only metal be 
Of love new-ooined to help my beggary, 

Dear, love me not, that you may love me more 1" 

{No. a 

His heated senses rebel against ber admonitions: 
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"No more, my dear, no more these coanseU trj ; 

give my psaaions leave to run tboir tiicc; 

Let fortuoe U; on me her worst disgrace ; 
Let folk o'ercharged with brain against me 1:17 ; 
Let olouda bedim mj face, break in mine eye ; 

Let me no steps but of lost labour truce ; 

Let all the earth with acorn recount m; case ; 
But do not will me from my love to fly I" (No. U.) 

Then he Beeks relief in trifles. Playing upon hia own 
coat of arms (" or, a pheon azure "), he tells Love how he 
nuraed him in his bosom, and how they both muflt aurely 
be of the same lineage : 

" For when, naked boy, thou couldst no harbour Bnd 
In this old world, grown now Bo too-too wise, 
I lodged thee in my heart, and being blind 

Bj nature bom, I gave to thee mine eyes . . . 
Yet let tbia thought thy tigriah courage pass. 
That I perhaps am somewhat kin to thee ; 
Snce in tliiue arms, if learned fame troth hath Bpread, 
Thou bear'flt the arrow,I the arrow head," 

No. 6S.) 
Stella continues to repress hia ardonr : 



(No. 6fl.) 

Yet once she blushed when their eyes met; and her blnsh 
" guilty seemed of love." Therefore he expoatulatea with 
her upon her cruelty : 

" Stella, the only planet of ray light, 

Light of my life, and life of my desire, 
Chief good whereto my hope doth only aspire, 
World of my wealth, and heaven of my delight ; 
Why dost thou spend the treasures of thy Hprite, 
With voice more fit to wed Amphion's lyre. 
Seeking to quench in me the noble fire 
Fed by thy worth and kindled by thy sight ?" (No. 66.) 



Sadcienlj, to close this contention, we find bim at I 
height of bis felicity. Stella bas relented, yieldiiig htm 
the Iciogdom of her heart, but additig the conditioo that 
be must love, as she does, virtuouElj : 

" }oj too high for mj low atyle to Bhowi 
O bllM Bt tor > nobler eute ihsD me ! 
Edt;, put out thine e^ei, lest ihoii do s«a 
Wbkt oceans of delight in mc do floir 1 
H7 friend, lli&t oft aaw througli all masks m; iroe, 
Come, oome. and let me ponr mjcelf on thee: 
e wiaWr of mj miaery ; 
Hj spring appears ; see what here doUi glow I 
For Stella batb, with worda where faicb doth shine, 

Of her high heart given me the monarch; ; 
1, 1, I, ma; sa; that ahe Is mine ! 

And though she gi*e but thus condit[onallj. 
This realm of bliss, while virtuous course I take, | 

No kings be crowned but the; some cuveoants m&ke." 

(No. 69.) 



Jong eased hi» sodneBS, 



Now, the stanzas which have 
aiail be turned to jo; : 

" SonnetH be not bound prentice to annoy i 
Trebles sing high, so well as basses deep ; 
Grief but Love's winter-liver; is ; ibe bo; 
Bath cheeks to smile, so well as e;es to weep." 

e breatb, he says : 
" Wise silence ia best music unto bliss," (So. TO.)i 

In the next sonnet be shows that Stella's virtuons condi- 
tions do not satisfy. True it is that wboso looks upon 
her face, 

9' avBrdiroi', 



" There ahaU ho find ail vi 
Not bj rude force, but. si 



xi^W 
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Farewell then to desire : 

" Desire, though thou my old companion tit, 
And oft so clingD to m; pura love thU 1 
One from the other acarcely can descry, 

While each doth blow the 6re of wj heart; 

Now from tbj fellowship I needs muat part" (No. 12.) 

It is cliaracteriatic of tbe flactnatioDs both of feeling and 
circumstance, so minateiy followed in Astrophel'a love- 
diary, that, just at this moment, when he has resolved to 
part with desire, he breaks out iuto this jubilant song upon 
the stolen kiss ; 

" Have I caught my hiiavenlj Jewel, 
Teaching sleep most fair Co be I 
Now will I leach her that she, 
When she wakea, is too-ioo crneL 

" Since aweet sleep her ejes hath charmM, 
The two only darta of Love, 
Nan will I with that boy prove 
Sums play while he ia disarmM. 

" Her tongue, waking, alill refuBetb, 
Giving frankly niggard no; 
Now will I atu>mpt Co kaow 
What no her tongue, sleeping, oieth. 

" See the hand that, waking, guardeth, 

Sleeping, grants a free teaort: 

Now will I invade the fort ; 

Cowards Love witli loss rewardelh. 



"But. Eool, think of tbadanger 
0£ bar high and just disdain 1 
Now will 1, alas, refrain: 
Love Feam ootlung else hut angae. 
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" Tet thoM lipt, M iWBetl; Bwelling, 
Do Inrile k ■tnlinf; kUs: 
Kow will I but Temurc tbis; 
Who will re*J, Diuiit Snt le&m ipelliog. 

"Ob. sweet kits 1 but Bb,ibe'i waking; 

Lowermg bciutj chuetens me: 

Kow will I for fear htuioe flee ; 

Fool, more fool, for no mere biking I" 

Sevenl pages are occapied nitb meditations on tliia lacky 
kUc The poet's thoughts turn to alternate ecstasy and 
waotonness. 

" I DGTer drank of Aganippe's well, 
Nor ever did in ebade of Tetupe sit, 
And 3f udce scorn with vulgar brains to dwell ; 
Poor lajiDBU I, for sacred rites unfit I 

" How falls it then that with so smooth an ease 

Mj tboughu 1 speak ; and what I apeak doth flow 
In verse, and that my Terse test wits doth please ?" 

Tbo answer of coarse is : 

"Thy lips are sweet, inspired with SwUa'a kisa." {1 

In this mood wo find him praising Edward lY., who risked 
his kingdom for Lady Elizabeth Grey. 

" 0( all the kings tbat ever here did reign, 

Ell ward, named fourth, as first in praise I name; 
Not for bis fair outside, nor woli-lined brain, 

Although leas gifts imp feathers oft on {aine : 
Nor that he could, young-wise, wise-valiant, frame 

His sire's revenge, joined witb a kiogdom's gain ; 
And gained by Mam, oould yet mad Mars so tame 

Tbat balance weighed wbat sword did late obtain : 
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Nor tbat he made the Sover-de-luce so 'froid, 
Though atronglj hedged of bloody lions' pawa, 

Thiit witty Lewie to him a tribute p&id: 
Not this, not that, nor any such Bmall cause ; 

But on] J for tbis worthy knight durst prove 

To lose hia crown rather than fail his loce." (So. '36.) 

A 8onnet on the open road, in a vein of conceits worthy of 
Philostratus, closes the group inspired by Stella's tiss : 

" High way, since you my chief ParnaasuB be, 
And that my Uuac, to some ears not unsweet, 
Tempers her words to trampling horse's feet 

More aft than to a chamber- melody : 

Now bless&d you bear onward bless&d me 
To her, whore 1 my heart, safe-left shall moot, 
Uy Muse and I must you of duty greet 

With thanka and wiahes, wishing ttmnl^fully. 

Be yoa still fair, honoured by public heed ; 
By no encroachment wronged, nor Umc forgot; 

Nor blamed for blood, nor shamed for sinful deed ; 
And that you know I envy you no lot 

Of highest wish, I wish you so much bliss — 

Hundreds of years jou Stella's feet ma; kiss." (tie. 84.) 

And now a change comes over the spirit of Sidney's 
dream. It is introduced, as the episode of the stolen kisa 
was, by a song. We do not know on what occasion be 
may have found himself alone with Stella at night, when 
her hnsband'a jealousy was sleeping, the house closed, and 
her mother in bed. Bat the lyric refers, I think, clearly 
to some real incident — perhaps at Leicester House : 

" Only joy, now here you are 
Fit to hear and ease my care. 
Let my whispering voice obtain 
Sweet reward for sharpest pain ; 
Take me to thee and thee to me :— 
' No, no, no, no, my dear, let be !' 
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"Nlghk luth cloMd *U in ber diMk, 
Tviakling «tmn tors-lliiHigtiU pravokB; 
Dsnger hones, good am doth ke^ ; 
J«*1mi^ hinuclf (totb tleep : 
Take um (o tltw Kiid tlm M me ; — 
' No, m, DO, rm, mj dear, luL be 1' 

" Blttsr place ao irit can find 
Copid't h4iot Id looae or bind ; 
These Hwcet fioweni, our fine bed, too 
Ua in their best Un^nge woo : 
Take me to thee and ihee to me :— 
' Xd, no, no, no, mj dear, let be 1' 

"This nnatl tight the moon beitowa, 
Snre* tby beams bat to dlsoloae ; 
So to raise mj h«p more high, 
Fear cot else ; none can us spj : 
Take me to thee and thee to me; — 
'No. no, no, no, my dear, let tie I' 

" That you heard was bnt a mouK ; 
Dumb sleep boldeih all the house; 
Yet asleep, mettiioks ihey say, 
Tnung foola, take tinio vlitle you euj; 
Take me to thee and thee to me : — 
'No, no, no, no, my dear, let be I' 

"Niggard time tbreata, if we miM 
This largB offt^r of our bli^. 
Long elay ere be grant the Bamo : 
Sweet then, wliile each thing dotb frame, 
Take me to thee and thee to me :— 
' No, no, 00, no, toy Jear, let be I' 

"Tour f&ir motJier ii a-bod, 
OandleB outandouriaina spread; 
She thinks you do teUers write : 
Write, but first 1st me aa^te ; 
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Take me to thee and tbee la me : — 
' No, no, DO, no, m j dear, let be !' 

" Sweet, ala£ t wh^ strive you thus? 
Concord better fitteth us ; 
Le&Te to Mars the strife r>! bande; 
Tour power [n your beautj Btanda ; 
Take me to thee and tbee to me :— 
' No, DO, no, no, mj dear, let be I' 

" Woe to me ! and do you swaar 
Me to hate ? but I forbear : 
Cursed be my destinieB all. 

That brought me so high to fall 1 
Soon with my death Til please thee ^- 
" No, no, no, no, mj ilear, let bo V " 

It will be noticed that to all hh pleadings, passionate or 
playful, and (it must be admitted) of very questionable 
morality, sbe retarns a steadfast No I This accounts for 
the altered tone of the next sonnet. In the 85th he bad 
indulged golden, triumphant visions, and bad bade his 
heart be moderate in the fruition of its bliss. Now he 
exclaims : 

"AIm ! whence came this change of looks ? 
Haie cbanged desert, let mine 
A BEill-Felt plague V> self-condemning me ; 
Let woe gripe on mv heart, shame load mine ejc I" 

(Ho. se.) 

He has pressed his suit too far, and SteUa begins to 
draw back from their common danger. Five songs fol- 
low in quick succession, one of which prepares us for the 
deTionemenl of the love-drama : 

" In a grave most rich of shade, 
Where birds wanton oinBia mada, 
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May, then young, bis pied weeda flhowing, 
New-perfumed with Bowere freah growiog; 

'* A.ltrophel with Stella Bweet 
Did for mutual comfort meet ; 
Both within themaelvca oppress^ 
But each ia the other bleaafed. 

"Him great harms hnd taught much care, 
Ber fair nock a foul yoke bara ; 
But her Bight hia cares did banish. 
In his Bight her joke did vaniab. 

'■ Wept they had, alaa, the while ; 
I' But now tesia themselres did smile, 

I While their eyes, by Love directed. 

Inlercbangeablj reflected." 

For a tirae the lovers sat thus In silence, sighing sad 
pLziiig, until Love himself broke ont into & passionato 
^>OBtroplie from the lips of Astrophel : 

"Grant, Ogrant 1 but speech, alaa, 
Failfl me, tearing on to pass : 
Grant, me ! what am 1 saying ? 
But 110 fault there ia in praying. 

" Grant, dear, on knees I pray 
(Enees on ground he then did stay) 
That not I, but since I love you, 
Time and place (or me may move yoo, 

" Kever Heaaon was more fit j 
Never room more apt for it ; 
Smiling air allows my reason ; 
These birds sing, ' Now use the seaaon.' 
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Each tree in his beat attiring, 
Senae of lore to love iospiring. 

" Lore makes eartb tbe wntec drink, 
Love to earth malcDB water sink ; 
And if dumb things be so wittj, 
Shall a heavenly grace want pltj f " 

To this and to yet more urgent wooing Stella replies in 
BtaDzas nhich are sweetly dignified, breathing the love she 
felt, bnt dutifully repressed. 

"Aettophel, said aho, my love, 
Cease in theae effects t« prove ; 
Novr be stil), jet still believe me, 
Thj grief more than death would grieve me. 

" If that any thought in ma 
Can taste comfort bat of thea, 
Lei me, fed with hellish anguish. 
Joyless, hopeless, endless laoguiah. 

" If those ejee you praisfed be 
Half 80 dear as you tu me, 
Let me home return stark blinded 
Of those eyes, and blinder nuuded ; 

"If to secret of my heart 
I do any wish impart 
Where thou art not foremost pUeM, 
Be both wish and I defacM. 

" If more may be said, I say 
All my bliss in tbee I lay; 
If thou love, my love, cnnteat thee, 
For all love, all faith is meant thee. 

" Trust me, nbite I tbee deny, 
In myself the smart I tij; 
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TTrant hoDonr doth Ibna hse thee, 
SleUa'a tnU migbt Dot rpfuse tlice. 

•"Tborefore.deiir, (bb no more move, 
I.Ml,lh<Higfa I aol leave thj' lore, 
Wtud) too deep io me is [rnmid, 
I sboold blusb irhaii thou sn nuaid. 

"TherewiUml «»r»y she went, 
IiMTing Lim lo [so <>] passion rent 
With what sbe tisil iloQe smj spoken, 
Tbst tliere*itli m; song is broken." 

The Bvxl song records Astropbel's bard necessity of part 
isg fr\>iu 8t«!lK. But whv — 




Tbo group of eonneta which these lyrics introduce lead 
up to the final niptitre, not indeed of heart and will, bat 
of iinposod Deces&ity, wbiub separates the locers. Stella 
tliKtughout plnya a part nhich compels our admiratioD, 
and Astrophcl brinjjs himself at length to obedience. The 
utuktion has become unbearable to ber. Sbe loves, and, 
wb&t ia more, she has confessed her love. Bat, at any 
prioe, for ber own sake, for his sake, for hononr, for dntjr, 
for love itself, she must free them both from the enchi 
ment nbich is closing round them. Therefore tbe {: 
which hitherto has been ascending tbrongh fair n 
to tbo height of rapture, non descends i)pon|| 
It is for Sidney a long road of sighs and | 
and heart-aches, a veritable via dolorosa, d 
in conquest over self and tranquillity of co 
aa he Bang in happier momentB; 




:no.6i.) 

a emo 
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"For nho indeed infelt affection bears, 

So captiree to his BKiue both soul and sense, 
ThEit, wbtilly hers, all acUnuss he farbeare ; 

Theu hia desires be learns, his life's course tbcDce." 

I 

In the hour of their parting Stella betrays her ow 

tioQl 

" Alas, I found tiiat sbe with me did amart ; 
I saw that tears did in her ejea appear." | 

After this follow five pieces written in absence : 
" Tush, absence I while thy mists eclipse that light, 
Uj orphan Bcnee fiies to the inward eight, 
Wbere memory eela forth the beams of love." I 

" Each i&j seems long, and longs for long-stayed night ; 

The night, as tedious, woos the approach of daji 

Tired with the dusty toils of tnisy day, 
Languiabed with horrors of the silent night, 
Suffering the evils both of day and night, 

While no night is loore dark Uian is m; dftf, 
Nor no day hath lees quiet than my night." 

He gazes on other beantiea ; amber-cot oured hair, milk- 
white hands, rosy cheeks, hps sweeter and redder than the 
rose. 

" Thoy please, I do confess, they please mine eyes ; 

But why ! because of jou [bey models be, 

Models, such bo wood-glabes of glistering skies." 



(Na 89.) 



A friend speaks to him of Stella; 

" Tou say, forsooth, you left her well of late ; — 

God, think you f/uU satisiies my care? 

1 would know whether she did ^t or walk ; 
How clothed, how waited on ; sighed she, or smiled ; 

Whereof, with whom, bow often did she talk ; 
With wliat pastuues Time's journey she begtdledj 



(So. m.) 
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U her lips ileigned to swe«(«o mj poor ntme. — 
Say kll ; uid aU vdl will still eaj the stne." 

(N«.92.>l 

Interpolated in this groap is a more than usnall; fluent | 
aoiiDet, in which Sidney discIainiB all right to call himself 1 
a pool: 

■■ StelU, think tM that I by Terse seek ftine, 

Who seek, who hope, vho lore, who lire but tbee ; 
Thine ejea mj pride, thj hpa mj hietorf: 
If thoa pnise not, tU other prwae ia shune. 
Nor so ambiliDDS un I >a lo frame 

A. Uesl for bit joung praise in laurei-trte j 
In. truth I awaar I wish not there should be 
Giaved ia taj epitaph a poet's name. 
Nor, if I would, could 1 just title m&ke 

"nuU aDT land thereof to me should grow, 
Without aj plumes from other wings I take; 
For nothing from my wit or will doth flow, 
^noe all m; words thy beantj dotb endile. 
And love doth hold roj band and loakes me wiite." _ 

(No. W.j1 

The Bonnets in absence are closed by a song, nhich, as 
nsaal, introduces a new motive. It begins " O dear life," 
and indulges a far too audacious retrospect over the past 
happiness of a lover. If, as Geems possible from an allu- 
sion in No. S4, he was indiscreet enough to commnnlcate 
his poems to friends, this lyric may have roused the jeal- 
ousy of Stella's husband and exposed her to hard treat- 
ment or reproaches. At any rate, something be had said 
or done caused her p^n, and he breaks out into incoher 
self -revilinga : 

" fate, O fault, curse, cbUd of mj bliss I . , . 

Through me, wreteh me, oven Stella veibd Is . . . 

I have (live I, and know this ?) bom&d thee . . . 

I cry thy ei^bt, roy dear, tiiiy t«ara 1 bleed," 
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Sliimld any one doabt tbe sincerity of accent here, let 
him peruse the next seven sonnets, which are written in se- 
quence upon the same theme. 

" Grief, Gnd the words ; for thou bast made my brain 
So dark with mlBtj Tapnurs itbicb arise 
Prom out thy beav; mould, that iabeat eyes 
Cnn scurcc discom the shape of mine onci pain." (So. 94.) 

" Tet aigbs, dear sighs, indeed true friends you are, 
That do not leave your left friend at the worst ; 
But, as joa with mj breast 1 oft have nursed, 
80, grateful now, jou wait upon mj care. 



" Nay, Sorrow eomea with such main rage tbst he 
Kills hie own children, tears, fiDding that they 
By Love were made apt to consort with me : 
Only, true sigha, you do not go away." (No. BS.) 

Thu night is heavier, more irksome to him ; and yet he 
finds in it the parallel of his own case : 

" Poor Night in love with Phsbus' light. 
And endlessly despairing of liU grace." (No. 9T.) 

The bed becomes a place of torment: 
" While the black horrors of the silent night 
Paint woe's black face so lively to my sight, 
That tedious leisure marks each wrinkled Une." (No. 96.) 

Only at dawn can he find ease in slumber. The sonnet, 
in which this motive is developed, illustrates Sidney's meth- 
od of veiling definite and simple thoughts in ahstmse and 
yet exact phrases. We feel impelled to say that there is 
something Shakespearean in the style. But we most re- 
member that Shakespeare's sonnets were at this time looked 
up within his brain, as the fiower is in the bud. 
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" When tu-»peaX night penukdes eaoh mottal eje 
To whotn nor art trar nmWre gnnteth light, 
To laj hU then msrk -wanting gbafu of ngfat 

Closed with thrar qukcre in sleep's armouiy ; 

With winiJowg ope then most my mind doth Iki 
Vieoing the shape of duknera, and delist 
Tikes ID that sad hue, which with ihe inward Di| 

Of hia maied ponen keeps perfect harmonj ; 

But when birds charm, and that jwoet air which ia 
Horn's mcaienger with rose-enamelled skiea 

Oalli each wight to salute the flower of bliss; 
In (omh of lids then buried are mine ejes, 

Forced bj their lord who is asbamed to find 

8uch tight in sense with such a darkened mind." (No. 99.) 

Two Bonnets upon Stella's Ulnesa {to which I should be in- 
clined to add the four upon this topic printed in Constable's 
Diana) may bo omitted. But I cannot refrain from qaot- 
ing the last song. It ts in the form of a dialogue at night 
beneath Stella's window. Though apparently together at 
the Court, he had received express comraandB from her to 
abstain from hor society; the reason of which can perhaps 
be foimd in No. 104. This sonnet shows that "envious 
witB"were commenting upon their intimacy ; and Sidney 
had compromised her by wearing stars upon his armour. 
Anyhow ho is now reduced to roaming the streets in dark' 
nesa, hoping to obtain a glimp»^e of his beloved. 

" 'Who is it that this dark night 
Underneath mj window plaineth?' 
It is one who from thy sight 
Being, ah, exited disduineth 
Every otiier vulgar light. 




" ' Why, aJaa, and are you he ? 
Be not yet those fancies chang6 
Dear, when you Bnd chaoge iu u 
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Though fcoio me jou be estrangfed. 
Let m; chuige to raia be. 

' ' Well, ID absence this will die ; 
Leave to eee, luid leare to wooder.' 
AbBcnce eure vlll help, if I 
Can le&m boir myself to sunder 
From what in mj heart dath lie. 

"But dme will these thoughts remove; 
Time dotb work what no man kaoneth.' 
Time doth as the subject prove; 
With time Etill the aff ectioD groweth 
In the faithful turtle-dore. 

' ' What if ye naw beauties see ; 
Will not thej atir new aflection T' 
I will think the; pictures be ; 
Image-like o( saiiitB' perfection, 
Poorlj couDterfeiting thee. 

' ' But jour reason's pureal light 
Bills jou leave suiib miuds to naurish,' 
Dear, do nujiun no such spite t 
Never doth thj beaut j flourish 
Uore than in nij reason's aght. 

' ' But the wrongs Lose bears will maki3 
Lore at length leave uudertaking.' 
Ko I the more foola it doth shake, 
!□ a ground of so firm making 
Deeper still the; drive the stake. 

' ' Peace, I think that some ^Te ear ; 
Come DO more lest t get anger I' 
Bliss, I wiU mj bliea forbear, 
Fearing, swett, you to endanger; 
But my sou! shali harbour there. 
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"' Well, begone ; begone, I is j ; 

Lett that ArgoH' e;w perecirv yoa V 
O aniiun is fortnne'i Bwny. 
Which can totke me tbus to leave yotx ; 
And from louM to ran airaj I" 

A characteristic but rather enigmBtical BODoet follows 
this lyric It is another night scene. Sidney, watching 
from his window, just misses the sight of Stella as her car- 
riage borriea by : 

"Corsedbe the page from nhom the bad torch fell; 
Ooreed be the night which did jrour strife reflist; 
Ouised be the ooachmaa that did drire M> tut." (No. lOB.) 

Then Astraphel and Stella closes ubraptly, with those 
disconnected sonnets, in one of which the word " despair " 
occurring justifies Nasb's definition of " the epilogae, De- 
spair": 

" But soon u thought of thee breeds mj delight, 
And ws joung ioul flutters ta thee bis ne^t, 
Moat rude Despair, my daily unbidden guest, 
01^ straight my ninga, straight wraps me Ld his nighL" 

(No. lOB.) 

Stella's pradent withdrawal of herself from Sidney's 
company begins to work with salotarj effect upon his pas- 
sion. As that cools or fades for want of nonrisbment, so 
the impulse to write declines ; and the poet's sincerity ia 
nowhere better shown than in the sudden and ragged end- 
ing of his work. I doubt whether the two sonnets on De> 
Bire and Lore, which Dr. Grosart has transferred from tho 
Miscellaneous Focms and printed here as Nos. 109 and 110, 
were really meant to form part of Aslropkel and Stella, 
They strike me as retrospective, composed in a mood of 
stem aod somewhat bitter meditation on the past, and prob- 
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ably after some considerable interval ; jet the Latin epi- 
graph attached to the second has tLe force of an envoy. 
Moreover, they nndoubtedly represent the attitude of mind 
in which Sidney bade farewell to unhallowed love, and 
which enabled him loyally to plight hia troth to Frances 
Walsingham. Therefore it will not be inappropriate to 
close the analysis of bis love poetry upon this note. No 
one, reading them, will fail to be strack with their resem- 
blance to Shakespeare's superb sonnets upon Lust and 
Death (" The expense of spin* " and " Poor soul, thon cen- 
tre "), which are perhaps the two most completely power- 
ful sonnets in oar literature : 

"Thou blind m&a'B mark, thou fool's selF-clioBen bdus, 

Fond fancy's scum, and dregs of scattered thougbt; 
Band of all evils ; cradle of causeless care ; 

Tbou web of will wlioae end is never wrought I 
Desire, desire ! I have too dearly bought 

With price of mangled mind thj wortbtess w 
Too long, too loDg, asleep tbou hast me brought, 

Who shouldat my mind to higher things prepare. 
But jet ia vaia tbou hast m; ruin sought ; 

In vain Ihou mad'st me to vaia thuigs aspire ; 

In vBJn tbou kindleat all thy amokj' lire i 
For virtue hath this better lesson taught— 

Within myself t« seek mj only hire, 

Desiring naught but how to kill desire. 

"Leave me,0 Love, which reacbest but to dust; 

And thou, my mind, aspire to higher things ; 
Grow rich in that which never taketh rust ; 

Whatever fades, but fading pleasure brings. 
Draw in thy beams, and humble all thy might 

To that sweet yoke where lastiog freedotna be. 
Which bceaka the clouds and opens forth the ligbti 

That doth but shins and give us sight to see. 
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Uke fut hold; let that light be thy goSde 
In thia email ooarae which birth draws oat to death; 

And think how eril becometh him to slide, 
Who seeketh heaven and comes of heavenly breath. 

Then farewell, world I thj uttermost I see : 

Itemal Love, maintain thy life in me !" 

'^Splehdidib Lohgum Yalioioo KuGia" 




FuLKK Grktille, touching npon the Arcadia, says that 
Sidney " purposed no monuments of books to the world." 
" If bia purpose had been to leave hia memory in books, I 
am confident, in the right use of logic, philosophy, history, 
and poesy, nay even in the moat ingenioiia of mechanical 
arts he would have showed such tracts of a searching and 
judicious spirit as the professors of every faculty would 
have atriven no loss for bim than the seven cities did to 
have Homer of their sept But the truth is : bia end via 
not writing, even while be wrote ; nor his knowledge mould- 
ed for tables or schools ; but both his wit and understand- 
ing bent upon his heart, to make himself and others, not 
in words or opinion, bnt in life and action, good and great." 
" His end was not writing, even while he wrote." This 
is certain ; the whole tenor of Sidney's career proves hia 
determination to subordinate self-culture of every kind to 
the mling purpose of nseful public action. It will also be 
remembered that none of his compositions were printed 
during his lifetime or with his sanction. Yet he bad re- 
ceived gifts from nature which placed him, as a critic, high 
above the average of his contemporaries. Ho was no mean 
poet when he sang as love dictated. He had acquired and 
assimilated various stores of knowledge. He possessed 
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ezqtiiute Uid onginkt taste, a notable facnltj for the roar- 
■hmlling of ugumeata, and a persuaairo eloquence in espo- 
aition. These qaalitiei iDevitabty found their exercise in 
wntiog; and of all Sidney's writings the one with which 
*re have to deal now is the ripest. 

Judging by the stylo alone, E should be inclined to 
place The Defence of Poeay among his later norks. But 
we have no certain grounds for fixing the year of its compo- 
ution. Probably the commonly accepted date of 1581 is 
the right one. Iq the year 1SV9 Stephen Gosson dedicated 
to Sidney, withont asking bis permission, an invective 
against " poets, pipers, players, and their excusers," which 
he called The School of Abuse. Spenser observes tbatOoa- 
son " was for his labour scorned ; if at least it He in the 
goodness of that nature to scorn. Such folly is it not to 
regard aforehand the nature and quality of him to whom 
we dedicate our books." It is possible therefore that The 
School of Abuse and other treatises emanating from Puri- 
tan hostility to culture, suggested this Apology. Sidney 
rated poetry highest among the functions of the human 
intellect. His name had bceu used to give authority and 
currency to a clever attack upon poets. He felt the weight 
of argument to be on bis aide, and was conscious of hia 
ability to conduct the cnuse. With what serenity of spirit, 
sweetness of temper, humour, and easy strength of style — 
at one time soaring to enthusiasin, at another playing with 
his subject, — he performed the task, can only bo appreci- 
ated by a close perusal of the essay. It is indeed the 
model for such kinds of composition — a work which com- 
bines the quaintness and the blitheness of Elizabethan lit- 
erature with the urbanity and reserve of a later period. 

Sidney begins by numbering himself among " the paper- 
blarrers," " who, I know not by what mischance, in these 
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my not old years and idiost times, having slipped into the 
title of a poet, am provoked to say something unto you in 
ttie defence of that my unelectcd vocation." Hence it is 
hia duty " to make a pitiful defence of poor poetry, which 
from almost the highest estimation of learning, is fallen to 
be the laughing-stock of children," Underlying Sidney's 
mda argument we find the proposition that to attack poo- 
try is the same as attacking culture in general ; therefore, 
at the outset, he appeals to all professors of learning: will 
they inveigh against the mother of arts and sciences, the 
"first nurse, whose milk by little and little enabled them 
to feed afterwards of tougher knowledge?" Musseus, Ho- 
mer, and Hesiod lead the solemn pomp of the Greek writ- 
ers. Dante, Petrarch, and Boccaccio in Italy, Grower &nd 
Chaucer in England came before prose -authors. The 
earliest philosophers, Empedoclea and Parmenidea, Solon 
and Tyrtffius, eommitted their metaphysical speculations, 
tlieir gnomic wisdom, their martial eKhortation, to verse. 
And even Plato, if rightly considered, was a poet : "in the 
body of his work, though the inside and strength were 
philosophy, the skia as it were, and beauty, depended most 
of poetry." Herodotus called his books by the names of 
the Muses: "both he and all the rest that followed him, 
^tber stole or usurped of poetry their passionate describ- 
ing of passions, the many particuJaritics of battles which 
no man could affirm." They also put imaginary speeches 
into the mouths of kings and captains. The very names 
which the Greeks and Romans, " the authors of most of 
our sciences," gave to poets, show the estimation in which 
they held them. The Romans called the poet vates, or 
prophet ; the Greeks TroiririiE, or maker, a word, by the way, 
which coincides with English custom. What can be high- 
er in the scale of human understanding than this faculty of 
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maimgt Sidney cdIu^^ upon iU significance, following 
ft line of tliou([lit which Taoso saramcd ap in one memom- 
ble Mnteooe : " There ib no Creator but God and the Poet" 

lie now Advances a definition, which is subatantially the 
same u Aristotle's : " Poesy h an art of imitation ; that ift 
to My, a representing, coanlerfeiting, or figuring forth ; to 
Bpcak metaphorically, a speaking picture ; with this end to 
tuach aod delight." Of poets there have been three gen- 
eral kinds: first, "they that did imitate the ioconceivable 
excellences of God ;" secondly, " they that deal with matta 
philosophical, either moral or natural or astronomical or 
bistorjcat ;" thirdly, " right poets , , . which most proper- 
ly do imitate, to teach and delight; and to imitate, borrow 
nothing of what is. hath been, or shall be ; but range only, 
reined with learned discretion, into the divine consideratioB 
of what may he and should be." The preference ^ven to 
the third kind of poets may be thus explained : The first 
group are limited to setting forth fi.ied theological con- 
ceptioDs; the second have their material supplied them by 
Uie sciences; bnt the third are the makers and creatora of 
ideals for warning and example. 

Poeta may also be classified according to the several 
species of verse. But this implies a formal and misleading 
limitation, Sidney, like Milton and like Shelley, will not 
have poetry confined to metre ; " apparelled verse being 
hat an ornament, and no cause to poetry ; since there have 
been many most excellent poets that have never versified, 
and now swarm many versificre that need never answer to 
the name of poets." Xenophou's " Cyropa;dta," the 
" Theagenes and Chariclea " of Heliodorus, are cited as true 
poems; "and yet both these wrote in prose." "It is not 
rhyming and versing that maketh a poet ; but it is that 
feigning notable images of virtues, vices, or what else, wit^ 
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tb&t deliglitfol teaching, which mast be the right describ- 
ing note to know a poet by." Truly " the senate of poeta 
hare chosen verae as their fittest raimeDt ;" but this they 
did, because they meaut, " as in matter they passed all in 
all, BO in manner to go beyond them." " Speech, next to 
reason, is the greatest gift bestowed upon mortality ;" and 
verse " which most doth polish that blessing of speech," is, 
therefore, the highest investiture of poetic thought. 

Having thus defined his conception of poetry, Sidney 
inquires into the purpose of all learning. " This purify- 
ing of wit, this enriciiing of memory, enabling of judg- 
ment, and enlarging of conceit, which commonly we call 
learning, under what name soever it come forth, or to 
what immediate end soever it be directed ; the final end 
is to lead and draw us to as high a perfection as our de- 
generate souls, made worse by their clay lodgings, can be 
capable of." All the branches of learning subserve the 
royal or architectonic science, " which stands, as I think, 
in the knowledge of a man's self in the ethic and politic 
consideration, with the end of well-doing, and not of well- 
Imowing only." If then virtuous action be the ultimate 
object of all our intellectual endeavours, can it be shown 
that the poet contributes above all others to this exalted 
aim ! Sidney thinks it can. 

Omitting divines and jurists, for obvious reasons, he 
finds that the poet's only competitors are philosophers and 
historians. It therefore now behoves him to prove that 
poetry contributes more to the formation of character for 
virtuous action that either philosophy or history. The 
argument ia skilfully conducted, and developed with nice 
art; hut it amounts in short to this, that while philosophy 
is too abstract and history is too concrete, poetry takes 
the just path between these extremes, and combines their 
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methods in » baimonT of more peranuive force than either. 
"Now doth the pcerteta po«t perform both; for wboteo- 
erer the phUoaopher »uth should be done, be givetb a per- 
fect picture of it, by some one nhom he presappoeetb it 
was dooe, so its he coupleth the general notion with tha 
particular example." "Anger, the Stoics eiud, was a short 
madness; bat let Sophocles bring 50a Ajai on a stage, 
killing or whipping sheep and oxen, thinking them the 
army of Greeks, with their chieftains Agamemnon aod 
Menelans ; and tell me if you have not a i 
insight into anger than finding in the schoolmen his geiiiua 
and difference*" Even Christ used parables and fables for 
the firmer iuculcation of bis divine precepts. If philoso- 
phy is too much occopied with the universal, history ia 
too mach boand to the particular. It dares not go be- 
yond what was, may not travel into what might or should 
be. Moreover, " history being captived to the truth of a 
foolish world, is many times a terror from well-doing, and 
an encoaragment to unbridled wickedness." It cannot 
avoid revealing virtue overwhelmed with calamity and vice 
in prosperous condition. Poetry labours not under the 
same restrictions. Her ideals, delightfully presented, ea< 
tering the soul with the enchanting strains of music, "set 
the mind forward to that which deserves to be called and 
accounted good." In fine : " aa virtue is the most excet- 
lent resting-place for all woi'ldly learning to make his end 
of, so poetry, being the moat familiar to teach it, and most 
princely to move towards it, in the most excellent work is 
the most excellent workman." 

Sidney next passes the various species of poems in re- 
view : the pastoral ; " the lamenting elegiac ;" " the bitter 
but wholesome iambic ;" the satiric ; the comic, " whom 
naughty play-makers and stage-keepers have justly made 
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odions;" "the high and excellent tragedy, tbat openeth 
the greatest vrouods, aud showeth forth the ulcers that are 
covered with tissue — that maketh kings fear to be tyrants, 
and tyrants to mnnifest their tyrannical humoars — that 
with stirring the effects of admiration and commiseration, 
teacheth the uncertainty of this world, aud upon how 
weak foundations gilded roofs are huilded ;" the lyric, 
"who with hia tuned lyre and well-accorded voice giveth 
praise, the reward of virtue, to virtuous acta — who giveth 
moral precepts and natural problems — who aometiineB 
raiseth up his voice to the height of the heavens, in sing- 
ing the lauds of the immortal God;" the epic or heroic, 
" nhoBO very name, I think, should daunt all backbiters , , . 
which is not only a kind, but the best and most accom- 
plished kind of poetry." He calls upon the detractors of 
poesy to bring their complaints against these several sorts, 
and to indicate in each of them its errors. What they 
may allege in disparagement, he meets with chosen ail- 
ments, among which we can select his apology for the 
lyric. "Certainly, I must confess my own barbarousneBS : 
I never heard the old song of ' Percy and Douglas' that I 
found not my heart moved more than with a trumpet; 
and yet it is sung but by some blind crowder, with do 
rougher voice than rude style ; which being so evil-appar- 
elled in the dust aud cobweb of that uncivil age, what 
would it work, trimmed in the gorgeous eloquence of 
Pindar !" 

Having reached this point, partly on the way of a^fu- 
ment, partly on the path of appeal and persuasion, Sidney 
halts to sum his whole position up in one condensed para- 
graph: 

"Since, Ibcn.poetr; is of all liimiBiD leanungs tlio moat anclont 
and or most fatherly antiquit;, as from wlieace other lenrningB have 
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neaa, and instilling pestilent desires into tiie soul ; (4) that 
Plato banished poets from hia commonweaith. 

These four points are taken seriatim, and Beveriillj an- 
swered. The first is set Aside, as involving a begging of 
the qaestion at issue. To the second Sidney replies " par- 
adoxically, but truly I think truly, that of all writers under 
the sun the poet is the least liar; and though he would, as 
a poet, can scarcely be a liar." It is possible to err, and 
to affirm falsehood, in all the other depailnieuts of knowl- 
edge ; hut " for the poet, he nothing affirnieth, and there- 
fore nothing lieth." His sphere is not the region of 
ascertained fact, or of logical propositions, but of imag- 
ination and invention. He labours not " to tell you what 
is, or is not, but what should, or should not be." N^one is 
so foolish as to mistake the poet's world for literal fact. 
" What child is there, that Cometh to a play, and seeing 
Thebes written in great letters upon an old door, doth be- 
lieve that it is Thebes?" The third point is more weighty. 
Are poets blamablc, in that they "abuse men's wit, train- 
ing it to a wanton sinfulness and lastful love ?'' Folk say 
"the comedies rather teach than reprehend amorous eon- 
ceit«; they say the lyric is larded with passionate sonnets; 
the elegiac weeps the want of his mistress ; and that even 
to the heroicai Cupid hath ambitiously climbed." Here 
Sidney turns to Love, and, as though himself acknowledg- 
ing that deity, invokes him to defend his own cause. Yet 
let us "grant love of beauty to be a beastly fault," let us 
"grant that lovely name of love to deserve all hateful re- 
proaches," what hare the adversaries gained? Surely they 
have not proved " that poetry abnaeth man's wit, but that 
man's wit abuaeth poetry." " But what ! shall the abuse 
of a thing make the right odious?" Does not law, does 
not physic, injure man every day by the abuse of ignorant 
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it He objected to the crnde tlieology and the monstroua 
ethics of the myth-makers, " So as Plato, banishing the 
abase not the thing, not banishing it, but giving due hon- 
our to it, ahall be our patron and not our adversary." 
Once again he pauses, to recapitulate : 

" Since the exeellenciea of poeay may be so easily and so justly 
oonSraied, and tbB low creeping objections so soon trodden down ; it 
not being an art of lies, bat of true doctrine ; not of effcminateDesB, 
but ot notable aticring of courage; not of abusing man'i wit, but of 
Gti'Ctigthemng man's wit ; not banished, but honoured bj Plato ; let 
OB iBther plant more laurels for to ingarland the poets' heads (which 
honour of being laureate, as besides them only triumphant captainB 
were, is a nufficient authority to show the price they ought to be 
held in) than suffer the ill-favoured breath of sueh wrong speakers 
once lo blow upon the clear springs of poesy." 

Then he turns to England. Why is it that England, " the 
mother of excellent minds, should be grown so hard a 
Stepmother to poets?" 

" Sweet poesy, that hath anciently hud kings, emperors, senators, 
great captains, such aa, beaidea a tbouaand others, David, Adrian, 
Sophocloa, Germamcus, not only to favour poets, but to be poets : 
and of our nearer timea, can present for her patrons, a Robert, King 
of Sicily ; the great King Francis of France ; King James of Soot- 
land; snch cardinala ae Bembus and Bibiena; such famous premch- 
ers and teachers as Beui and Melancthon ; so learned philoaophera 
as Fracaatoriua and Scaliger; so great orators as Pontanos and 
Huietus ; so piercing wits as George Buulianan; so grave counsellors 
as, besides many, but before all, that Hospital of France ; than whom, 
I think, that realm nsver brought forth a mors accomplished jadg- 
ment more Grmly builded upon virtue ; I say, these, with numbers of 
otbera, not only to read others' poesies, but to poetise for others' 
reading: tbat poesy, thus embraced in all other places, should only 
r time, a hard welcome in England, 1 think the very earth 
huneiils it, and therefore decks our soil with fewer laurels than it 
accnslomed." 
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The trae caase is that in England so many incapable folk 
write verses. With the exception of the Mirror of Ma^ia- 
tratct, Lord Surrey's Lyrics, and The Skep/ierd'a Jialendar, 
" 1 do not remember to have seen but few (to speak bold- 
ly) printed, that have poetical sinens in them." At this 
point he introduces a lengthy digression upon the stage, 
which, were we writing a history of the English drama, 
ought to be quoted io full. It is interesting because it 
proves how the theatre occupied Sidney's thoughts ; and 
yet he had not perceived that from the humble playi 
of the people an nnrivalled flower of modem art was aboat 
to emerge. The Defence of Poesy was written before 
Mariowe created the romantic drama; before Shakespeare 
arrived in London. It was written in all probability be- 
fore its author could have attended the representation of 
Greene's and Peele's best ptays. Oorbodne, which be 
praises moderately and censares with discrimination, seem- 
ed to him the finest product of dramatic art in England, 
because it approached the model of Soncca and the Italian 
tragedians. For the popular stage, with its chaos of tra^ 
and comic elements, its undigested farrago of romantic in- 
cidents and involved plots, he entertained the scorn of a 
highly-educated scholar and a refined genlk-raan. Yet 
one, let us be sure, would bave welcomed Othdlo and 
Merchant of Venice, Volpone and A Woman KilUi_ 
Kindness, xaOYe enthusiastically than Sidney, 
been protracted through the natural span of m 

Having uttered his opinion frankly on the 
tacks the " courtesan-Hke painted affectation ' 
lish at bis time. Fa^fetcbed words, alliteration, 
aimilea from stones and beasts and plants, fall qui 
est censnre. ile mentions no man. But La i' 
ing at the school of Lyiy and the pedants ; for 
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^ y observes : " I have found io divers amail-learaed courtiers 
^^ more sound style than in Bome professors of learning." 
^Language should be used, not to trick out thoughts with 
irrelevant ornHments or to amotber them in conceits, but to 
make them an clear and natural as words can do. It is a 
N sin against our mother speech to employ theao meretricious 
arts; for whoso will look dispassionately into the matter, 
shall convince himself that English, both in its freedom 
from inflections and its flexibility of accent, is aptest of all 
modem tongues to be the vehicle of simple and of beauti- 
ful utterance. 

The peroration to The Defence of Poeay is an argument 
addressed to the personal ambition of the reader. It some- 
what falls below the beat parts of the essay in style, and 
makes no special claim on our attention. From tbe forego- 
ing analysis it will be seen that Sidney attempted to cover 
a wide field, combining a philosophy of art with a practical 
review of English literature. Macb as the Italians bad re- 
cently written upon the theory of poetry, I do not remem- 
ber any treatise which can be said to have supplied the 
material or snggested the method of this apology. England, 
of coarse, at that time was destitute of all bat the most 
meagre textbooks on the subject. Great interest therefore 
attaches to Sidney's discourse aa tbe origiaal outcome of 
hia studies, meditations, literary experience, and converse 
with men of parts. Though we may not be prepared to 
accept each of his propositions, though some will demur to 
his conception of the artist's moral aim, and others to bis 
inclusion of prose fiction in tbe definition of poetry, while 
all will agree in condemning his mistaken dramatic theory, 
none can dispute the ripeness, mellowness, harmony, and 
felicity of mental gifts displayed in work at once so concise 
and so compendious. It is indeed a pity that English lib- 
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entore then fnroished but slender material for criticism. 
When we remember tbmt, among tbe poems of the English 
Benaisaance, only Soircy's Lvrics, Gorbodue, the Mirror 
of MagittraU*, and The ShephtnTt Calendar could be 
pnused with candoar (and I tbink Sidney nas right in ihia 
jndgmeat), we shall be better able to estiniHte his own high 
poution.andoDTmentalsenses will be dazzled by the achieve- 
ments of tbe last three ceDturies. Exactly three centuries 
have el^>sed since Sidney fell at Zatphen ; and who sIiaU 
count the poets of our race, stars differing indeed in glory, 
bat stars that stream across the heavens of song from him 
to ns in one continuous galaiy i 

Sir Philip Sidney w«s not only eminent as pleader, crit- 
ic, and poet. Be also ranked as the patron and protc.:tor 
of men of letters. " He was of a very munificent spirit," 
My» Aubrey, " and liberal to all lovers of learning, and to 
those that pretended to any acqaaintance with Fania.s!>ua; 
insomuch that he waa cloyed and surfeited with the poeb- 
' asters of those days." This sentence is confirmed by the 
I memorial verses written oa his death, and by the many 
i| books which were inscribed with his name. A list of these 
I may be read in Dr. Zooch's Life. It is enough for our 
purpose to enoroerate the more distinguished. To Sidney, 
Spenser dedicated the first fniits of his genius, and Hak- 
tnyt the first collection of his epoch - ui akin ir Vovairea, 
Henri Etienne, who was proud to crv' ■ ■ ■ i of 

Sidney, placed bis lfii6 edilio 
and bis 1581 edition of llerodi an nnil< t 
I his name. Lord Brooke, loiig.|| 
ioated bis collected works to fl_ 
I Of all these tribntea to lia^ 
I teresting in my opinion is ti 
1 Titan of impassioned sj 
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don between 1683 and 1585. Here he composed, and 
here he printed, his most important works in the Italian 
tongue. Two of these he presented, with pompoua com- 
meDdatory epistles, to Sir Philip Sidney. They were his 
treatise upon Ethics, styled Lo Spaeeio della Beslia. Trion- 
/ante, and his discourse upon the philosophic enthusiasm, 
entitled 6H Eroki Furori. That Bruno belonged to Sid- 
ney's circle, is evident from the graphic account he gives 
of a supper at Falke G-reville's house, in the dialogue called 
La Cena deth Ceneri. His appreciation of " the most il- 
laatviouB and excellent kuigbt's " character transpires tu the 
following phrase from one of his dedications: "the natural 
bias of your spirit, which ts truly heroioal." Those who 
know what the word eroica implied for Bruno, not only of 
persona] courage, but of sustained and burning spiritual pas- 
sion, will appreciate this eulogy by one of the most penetrat- 
ing and candid, as he was the most unfortunate of truth's 
martyrs. Had the proportions of my work justified such 
a digression, I would e^erly have collected from Bruno's 
Italian discourses those paragraphs which cast a vivid light 
upon literary and social life in England. But these belong 
rather to Bruno's than to Sidney's biography. 
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well-furnisbed cities, where he could mass troops and muni- 
tions of war at pleasure. To maintain an opposition on 
thi.' side of Holland was of course necessarf. But the re- 
ally vulnerable point in the Luo;e Spanish empire seemed 
to him to be its ill-defended territory in the West Indies. 
Let then the Protestant League, if possible, he placed upon 
a firmer basis. Let war iu the Low Countries be prosecut- 
ed without remission. But, at the same time, let the Eng- 
lish use their strongest weapon, attack hy sea. Desceata 
might be made from time to time upon the Spanish ports, 
as Drake had already harried VeraCrus, and wasafterwai^ 
to fall OD Cadiz. Buccaneering and filibustering expedi- 
tions against the Spanish fleets which brought hack treas- 
ure across the Indian main, were not to be contemned. 
Bat be believed that the most efficient course would be to 
plant a colony upon the American continent, which should 
at the same time he a source of strength to England and a 
hostile outpost for incursions into the Spanish settlements. 
Fulke Greville has devoted a lanje portion of his Life to the 
analysis of Sidney's opinions on these subjects. Ke sums 
them up as follows ; " Upon these and the like assumptions 
he resolved there were but two ways left to frustrate thia 
ambitions monarch's designs. The one, that which divert- 
ed Hannibal, and by setting fire on his own house made 
hito di'aw in his spirits to comfort his heart ; the other, 
that of Jason, by fetching away his golden fleece and not 
Baffering any one man quietly to enjoy that which every 

ImaD 80 much affected." 
In the autumn of 1584 Sidney sat again in the Ilonse of 
Gammons, where he helped to forward the bill for Raleigh'a 
, expedition to Virginia. This in fact was an important step 
I in the direction of his favourite scheme ; for his view of the 
I American colony was that it shoald be a real " plantation, 
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not Uke U Itylnin fur fugitives, a Mlum pinficum for 
buidilll, or uiy neb buo ramcu of people; but u an «iii- 
porium for tbe confluence of all tuitions ttiat love or profe^ 
any kind of rirtue or commerce." Parliameot next vear 
Iim) t» tjtka utronj; rauuiireB againat tbe Jesuits, wbo were 
ainuuly fonianting secret conspiracies to dethrone or as&as- 
■inalc tlie quwn. The MaMon ended in March, and in Apnl 
Raleigh started for the New World. Three months later 
Sidney received a comniiiwion to share the Mastership of 
the Ordnance with his uncle Wnrwick. He fonnd that de- 
partment of the pnttlic service in a lamentable plight, owing 
to Elifabotb'a parsimonv ; and soon after bis appointment, 
he risked her displeasure by firmly pressing for a thorongb 
roplcnishtnont of the stores upon which Bngland's efficiency 
M a belligerent would depend. 

It was probably in this year that Sidney took Dp his 
{ten U> defend liis uncle Leicester agaioBt the poisonons 
libel, popularly known as Leicesler't CommonweallA, and 
gnncrally ascribed to the Jesuit Parsons. We possess tbe 
rough draft of bis discourse, which proves convincingly 
that he at least was persuaded of tbe earl's innocence. He 
dooa not even deign to answer tbe chaises of " dissimulation, 
hypocrisy, adultery, falsehood, treachery, poison, rebellion, 
treason, cowardice, atlicism, and what not," except by a flat 
denial, and a contemptuous interrogation : " what is it else 
but such a bundle of railings, as if it came from the mouth 
of some halt drunk scold in a tavern !" By far tbe larger 
portion of tbe defence is occnpied with an elaborate exhibi- 
tion of the pedigree and honours of the House of Dudley, 
in reply to tbe bint that Ednmnd, Leicester's gruiidl 
was basely born. Sidney, as we have seen, set g 
n descent from the oh be I 

) bb paternal ancesti lio. 
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origin inspired him with Diimcasured aager. At the cIl>so 
of the pamphlet he tlirowa down the glove to his anooy- 
mons antagonist, and defies him to single combat. " And, 
from the date of this writing, Imprinted and pablished, I 
will three months expect thine answer." Horace Walpule 
was certaiiil)' not justified in calling this spirited, but ill- 
balanced composition, " by far the best specimen of his 
abilities," 

June 1585 marked an era in the foreign policy of EliiMi- 
beth. She received a deputation from the Netherlands, 
who offered her the sovereignty of the United Provinces if 
she would undertake their cause. This offer she reFnsed. 
But the recent adhesion of the French Crown to whut was 
c&lled the Holy Leslie, rendered it necessary that she 
should do something, Accordingly, she agreed to send 6000 
men to the Low Countries, holding Flushing and Brill with 
the Castle of Rammekins in pledge for the repayment of 
the costs of tliis expedition. Sidney began now to be 
spoken of as the most likely governor of Flushing. Bol 
at this moment his thoughts were directed rather to the 
New World than to action in Flanders. We have already 
seen why he believed it best to attack Spain there. A let- 
ter written to him by Ralph Lane from Virginia echoes 
his own views upon this topic. The governor of the new 
plantation strongly urged him to head a force against wbiit 
Greville called " that rich and desert West Indian mine." 
Passing by the islands of St. John and Hispaniola, Lane 
had observed their weakness. " How greatly a small force 
vonid garboil him here, when two of his most richest and 
^islands took such alarms of us, not only landing, 
>n them, with only a hundred and twenty 
your judgment," Sidney, moreover, had 
Burleigh's govemmont of England. 




torpriu, lliti oLJmuL of which tboold be the * 

(rf Hfrnlii and tlio (itr«iij(lln!Ding of EnglaBd b«ytmd *■ 

AtUiilid. 

Thfl lUimuhU which occupied his mind took liifidh 
•hapo in ihu RamniT of I5HS, "The neit step wlucfek* 
inlaiidvd intu tlio world wm an expedition of bis own pa- 
JMtinit ; wtivrniTi \ia fiuhlonud the whole body, with p^ 
p«w lo booomu hvuil of it himwjif. I mean tbs hH 
employitinnt hut oue of Sir Francis Drake to tbe We* 
iDilinit." Wllh thaw wonln Grevillo iutroduces a i 
account of HiJnoy's part in that fjiinous adventure, 
worked bard at the project, fltirriog up the 8< 
which mi^hl indaoe inon of varioiin sympathies to f 
auiitanoo l>y raoooy or by pofNoual participation. 

"Ta martini man tio opuuuil wldo tlie door of ica and land fiir 
Uroo and winiiuiwt. To the nobly ainhltiaua, iha far stage of Ameii- 
CB to win honour In. To (bo rollgloua divinea, besides a new apoelol- 
iaal calling ot tbe lost heathen to the Chrktian faith, a large field of 
reduving poor Cbrtstluia mi«li>il by tbe idolatry of Rome to tbcir 
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nother primicire ohnreli. To the ing«iioue1y iniJuBtrioua, variet; of 
naturnl riches for new myai«iies anil miiiiufiuitureB to woric upon. 
To the mfruhant, with a, simple people a fertile snd unexhauBted 
earth. To the fortane- bound, liberty. To the curious, a fruitful 
work of innovBtion. Genemllj, thu word gold was an attractive ada- 
mant to make men venture that nbich the; have in hope to grow rich 
by that Bhicb they have not." 

Moreover he " won thirty gentlemen of great blood and 
state bore io England, every man to sell one hundred 
pounds land" for fitting oat a fleet. While firmly resolved 
to join the first detachment which should sail from Plym- 
onth, he bad to keep his plans dark; for the queen frould 
not bear of his engaging in sneh ventures. It was accord- 
ingly agreed between him and Sir Francis that the latter 
ahould go alone to Plymouth, and that Sir Philip should 
. meet him there upon some plausible escuae. When they 
had weighed anchor, Sidney was to share the chief com- 
mand with Drake. Sir Francis in due course of time set 
o&; and early in September be sent a meesi^ praying u> 
gently for his associate's presence. It so happened tbtt 
jnst at this time Don Antonio of Portugal was expected flt 
Plymouth, and Philip obtained leave to receive him there. 
From this point I shall let Fulke Greville tell the story in 
his own old-fashioned language : — 

" Yet I that had the honour, ag of being bred with him from his 
youth, so now b; hia own choice of all Englanil to be his loving and 
beloved Achates in this journey, observini; the counti.>nHncB of this 
gallant mariner more exactly than Sir Philip's leisure served biin to 
do, after we were laid in bed acquwnted bun with my obaervation of 
the diacouDteuanco and depression which appeared in Sir Francis, as 
if our coBiing ware both beyond his eipectation and desire. Never- 
tbeleSB tbat ingenuous apirit of Sir Philip's, though apt to give ms 
credit, yet not apt to discredit others, made liim suspend his awn and 
labour to change or qualify by judgment ; dll within some few days 
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at some timo during this busy summer his daughter Eliza- 
beth, afterwards Countess of Rutland, was born. 

Sidney's achievements in the Netherlands, except as 
forming part of his short life, claim no particular atten- 
tion. He was welcomed by Count Maurice of Naasaa, the 
eldest son of William, Prince of Orange ; and gleanings 
from letters of the time show that folk expected much 
from his activity and probity. But he enjoyed narrow 
Bcope for the employment of his abilities. Rammekins, the 
fortress which commanded Flushing, was inadequately fur- 
nished and badly garrisoned. The troops were insufflcjent, 
and so ill-paid that inutiuies were always imminent. In 
one of his despatches, urgently demanding fresh supplies, 
he says: "I am in a garrison as much able to command 
Flushing as the Tower is to answer for London." The 
Dutch government did not please him : be found " the peo- 
ple far more careful than the government in all things 
touching the public welfare." "With the plain speech that 
was habitual to him, he demanded more expenditure of 
English money. This irritated the queen, and gave his 
enemies at Court occasion to condemn him in hta absence 
as ambitious and proud. He began to show signs of im- 
patience with Elizabeth. " If her Majesty were the fount- 
ain, I would fear, considering what I daily find, that we 
should wax dry," This bitter taunt he vented in a letter 
to Sir Francis Walsingham. Meanwhile the Earl of Leices- 
ter arrived upon the 10th of December, and made mat- 
ters worse. He laid himself out for honours of all sorts, 
acci'pting the title of Governor-General over the United 
Priii'inces, and coquetting with some vague scheme of being 
cho-iim for their sovereign. Imposing but impotent, Leicester 
bad no genius for military aSairs. The winter of I58S-S6 
drai:2;ed through, with nothing memorable to relate. 
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The followint; mmmir, howoTer, wm marked b; t 
important inci^cDta in Philip Sidney 'h private life. Firnt, 
Lady Sidney joined her husbaind at Flushing. Then on 
the 6Ui of May Sir Henry Sidney di>.'d in the bishop's 
pklwio at Worcester. His body was cmbalated and aent 
to Pcniihiir«t. His heart was buried al Ludlow; bis en- 
trails in the precincU of Worcester CathedraL So passed 
from life Eliaabeth's sturdy fvrvant in Ireland and Wales; 
a wan, aa I conceive him. of Bomewhat limited capaci^ 
and Blubboni temper, bnt troe as steel, and honest in the 
diacliar^ of very tryinj; duties. Later in the same year, 
opon the fflli of An<riist, Lady Mary Sidney yielded up her 
gentle spirit. Of her there is nothing to be written but 
the pnrcat panegyric. Born of the noblest blood, snrriT' 
ing ambitions relatives who reached at royally and perished, 
losing health and bcanty in the service of an exacting 
queen, suffering poverty at Court, supporting Unsband and 
children through all trials nilh wise connse! and swecit 
hopeful temper, she emerf^es with pale lustre from al! the 
actors of that lime to represent the perfect wife and moth- 
er in a lady of unpretending, but heroic, dii^nity. Sidney 
would have been the poorer for the loss of these pareota, 
if his own life bad been spared. As it was, he surviv«d 
his mother but two months. 

In Jnly he distingaiBbed himself by the surprise and 
capture of the little town of Aiel. Leicester rewarded 
him for this service with the commission of colonel. Elixa- 
beth resented his promotion. She wished the colonelcy for 
Count Hohenlobe, or Hollock, a brave but drunken soldier. 
Walsingbam wrote upon the occasion : " She layeth the 
blame upon Sir Philip, as a thing by him ambitioaeljr 
■onght. I see her Majesty very apt upon every light oo- 
. casion to find fault with liim." Ambition, not of ^o 
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vanlting kind, which " overleaps itself," but of a steady, 
persistent, intellectual etamp, was, indeed, I think, the lead- 
ing quality in Sidney's nature. From the courtiers of the 
period, the Leicesters, Oxfords, Ormonds, Ilattoiia, and bo 
forth, this mark of character hononrably distinguished him. 
And, if he had but lived, Elizabeth, who judged her serv- 
ants with some accuracy, might by judicious curbing and 
parsimonious encouragement have tempered the fine steel 
of his frailty into a blade of trenchant edge. There was 
nothing ignoble, nothing frivolous in his amhitiou. It was 
rather of such mettle as made the heroes of the common- 
wealth: pure and un- self -seeking, but somewhat acrid. 
And now he fretted himself too much because of evil- 
doers; impatiently demanded raen and munitions from Eng- 
land ; rented his bite in private letters against Leicester. 
Sidney was jastified by events. The campaign dragged 
;ligently on; and the Commander of the Forces paid 
re attention to banquets and diplomatic intrigues than 
to the rough work of war. But the tone adopted by him 
in bis irritfation was hardly prudent for so young and ao 
comparatively needy a gentleman. 

Whatever ho found to blame in Leicester's conduct of 
affairs, Sidney did not keep aloof; but used every ofiort 
to inspire his uncle with some of his own spirit. At the 
_ end of August they were both engaged in reducing the lit- 
L tie fort of Doesbnrg on the Yssel, which had importance 
H M the key to Zittphen. It fell npon the 3d of September; 
H and on the 13tb Zutphen was invested — Lewis William of 
H Nassau, Sir John Norris, and Sir Philip Sidney comniand- 
H ing the land-forces, and Leicester blockading the approach 
■ by water. The Duke of Parma, acting for Spain, did all 
H he could to reinforce the garrison with men and provisions. 
H News came upon the 21st to Leicester that a considerable 
B 8* M 
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tLe bottle to his raonth, he saw a poor soldier carried along, 
yiho had eaten his lost at the same feast, ghastly casting 
np hb eyea at the bottle, which Sir Philip perceiving, took 
it from hJB bead before he drant, and delivered it to the 
poor man, with these words, Thy neeeinly U yet greater 
than mine. And when he had pledged this poor soldier, 
Le was presently carried to Arnheim." 

At Arnheim he lay twenty -five days in the house of a 
lady named Gruitthueisens. At first the surgeons who at- 
tended him had good hopea of his recovery. Ten days 
after the event Leicester wrote to Walsingham ; " All the 
wwst days be passed, and he amends as well as possible in 
this time." Friends were around him — his wife, his broth- 
ers Uobert and Thomas, and the excellent minister, George 
Gi£ ird, whom he sent for on the 30th. The treatment of 
the woQud exposed him to long and painfal operations, 
whieh he bore with a sweet fortitude that moved the sur- 
geons to admiration. With Giftord and other godly men 
he held discourses upon religion and the future of the souL 
He told Giflord that " he had walked in a vague course ; 
and these words he spake with great vehemence both of 
speech and gesture, and doubled it to the intent that it 
might be manifest how unfeignedlj he meant to turn more 
thonghta unto God than ever," It is said that he amused 
Bonia hours of tedious leisure by composing a poem on La 
Oaisse Rompue, which was afterwards sang to soothe him. 
He also contrived to write " a large epistle in very pure 
and eloquent Latin" to Lis friend Belarius the divine. 
Both of these are lost. 

As time wore on it appeared that the cure was not ad- 
vancing. After the sixteenth day, says Greville, " the very 
ahoiiider-hones of this delicate patient were worn Chrongh 
his skin." He suffered from sharp pangs which " stang 
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bim bj fiu," M)d felt ialemtily that hU caae « 
"One morning lifting up the clothes for change and eue 
of bis body, hr uiiQlt tome extraordinary noisome savooi 
about bim. diSeriug from oils and Mdves, as he conceived." 
Thia lie jndgud, aad judged rightly, to be the sign of " in- 
ward mortification, and a welcome messenger of deatii." 
Thereupon be called the ministers into his presence, " and 
before tbem made such a confession of Christian faith as 
BO book but the heart can truly and feelingly deliver." 
Death bad it« terrors for bis soul ; bot he withstood tbem 
manfnlly, aeekiog peace and courage in the sacrifice of all 
earthly aSecUons. " There came to my mind," he said to 
Gifford, "a vanity in which I delighted, whereof I bad not 
rid mvBelf. I rid myself of it, and presently my joy and 
eomfort returned." Soon he was able to dt:clare : " I would 
not change my joy for the empire of the world." Yet, np 
to the very last, be did not entirely despair of life. Thia 
is proved by the very touching letter ha wrote to John 
Wier, a famous physician, and a friend of his. It mtu 
thus in Latin: "Mi Wiere, veni, venL De vitft periclitor 
et te cupio. Nee vivus, nee mortuus, ero ingralus. Pliira 
non possum, sed obnixe oro ut festines. Vale. Tuus Ph. 
Sidney." " My dear friend Wier, come, come. I am in 
peril of my life, and long for you. Neither living nor dead 
shall I be ungrateful. I cannot write more, bat beg you 
urgently to hurry. Farewell. Your Pb. Sidney." In tl aa^ 
way severni days passed slowly on. He bad made bia wi|| 
upon tbe 30th of September. This he now revised, addiBj 
a codicil in which ho remembered many friends and soi 
ants. Tbe document may be read in Collins' Sidnejf J 
peri. Much of it is occupied with provisions for the clul 
with which his wife was pregnant at this time, a 
which she was afterwards delivered still ■ born. Bat i 
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thoughtful tenor of the whole justifies Grovilie in saying 
that it " will ever remain for a witness to the world that 
those sweet aad large afFectiona in him could no more bo 
contracted wit!i the narrowness of pain, grief, or aickneas, 
than any sparkle of our immortality can be privately buried 
in the shadow of death," 

Reflecting upon the past be exclaimed: "All things in 
my former life have been vtun, vain, vain." In this mood 
he bade one of his friends bum the Arcadia ; but we know 
not whether he expressed the same wish about Astropket 
and Stella. On the morning of the 17th of Oi:tober it 
was clear that be had but a few hours to live. Uis brother 
Robert gave way to passionate grief in his presence, which 
Philip gently stayed, taking farewell of him in these mem- 
orable words : " Love my memory, cherish my friends ; 
their faith to me may assure you they are boueat. But 
above all, govern your will and affections by the will and 
word of your Creator; in me beholding the end of this 
worid with all her vanities." Shortly afterwards he sank 
into speechlessness, and the bystanders thought that what 
be had greatly dreaded — namely, death without conscious- 
ness, would befall him. Yet when they prayed him for 
some sign of his " inward joy and consolation in God," he 
held his hand up and stretched it forward for a little while. 
About two o'clock in the afterooon he again responded to 
a similar appeal by setting his bands together in the atti- 
tude of prayer upon his breast, and thus he expired. 

Sidney's death sent a thrill through Europe. Leicester, 
who truly loved him, wrote upon the 25th, in words of 
passionate grief, to Walsingham. Elizabeth declared that 
she had lost her mainstay in the struggle with Spain. 
Dupleasis Momay bewailed his loss "not for England only, 
but for all Christendom." Mendoza, the Spanish secre- 
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tW7, laid tbat thoagh he conld not but rejoice at the Ion 
to bia master of Each a foe, he jret lameoted to see Chris- 
tendom deprived of so great a light, and bewailed poor 
widowed England. The Nethertanders begged to be al- 
lowed to keep his body, and promised to erect a royal 
EQonument to his memory, "yea, thougb the same aboald 
coet half-a-ton of gold in the bnilding." But this petition 
was rejected; aad the corpse, after embalmment, was re- 
moved to Kluahing. There it lay eight days; and on the 
1st of November the English troops accompanied it with 
military honours to the Black Prince, a vessel which had 
belonged to Sidney. On the Bth it reached Tower Ilill, 
and on the 16th of February it was baried with pomp in 
St. Paul's. This long delay between the landing in Lon- 
don and the interment arose from certain legal complica- 
tions, which rendered the discharge of Sidney's debts dif- 
ficult. Walsiogliam told Leicester that he would have to 
" pay for him about six thousand pounds, which I do assure 
your Lordship hath brought me into a most desperate and 
hard state, which I weigh nothing in respect of the loss of 
the gentleman who was my chief worldly comforL" I^st 
this shouk] seem to reflect ill upon Sidney's character, it 
mast be added that he had furnished Walsingham with 4 
power of attorney to soli land, and had expressly con 
ered all hia creditors in his will. But his own death 1 
peced so close upon his father's, and the will was eo 
perfect touching the snle of land, that hia wishes could t 
be carried into effect This, added ' 
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into moarDiDg. " It was accounted a sid," naya the author 
of The Life and Death of Sir Philip Sidney, " for any 
gentleman of qnality, for many montha after, to appear at 
Court or City in any light or gaudy apparel." 

I have told the story of Sidney's last days briefly, nsing 
the tcBtimony of those who knew him best, or who were 
present at his death-bed. Comment would be aapetfluoaa. 
There la a singular beauty in the uncomplaining, thought- 
ful, manly sweetness of the young hero cut off in his prime. 
Nnmberlees miuute touches, of necesFiity omitted here, 
confirm the opinion that Sidney possessed unique charui 
and exercised a spell o?er those who came In contact with 
him. All the letters and reports which deal with that long 
^ony breathe a heartfelt tenderness, which proves how 
amiable and how admirable ho was. The character must 
have been well-nigh perfect which inspired persons so dif- 
ferent as the Earl of Leicester, George Clifford, and Fulke 
Greville with the same devoted love. We have not to deal 
merely with the record of an edifying end, bat with the 
longing retrospect of men whose best qualities had been 
drawn forth by sympathy with his incomparable goud- 

The limits of this book make it impossible to give aa 
adequate account of the multitudinous literary tributes to 
Sidney's memory, which appeared soon after his decease. 
Oiford contribnted Exeqiiiae and Peplus ; Cambridge shed 
Laerymae; great wits and little, to the number it is said 
of some two hundred, expressed their grief with more or 
less felicity of phrase. For us the value of these elegiac 
verses is not great. But it is of some importance to know 
what men of weight and judgment said of him. His dear- 
est and best friend has been so often quoted in these pages 
that we are now familiar with Greville'a life-long adora- 
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tiiin. Yut I oMinot omit tie general character he giv«a of 
Sidoey: 

" bdeed be ms a trne model of irorth ; t man fit for coaqneet, 
plantaUon, reformition, or what action soeTer U greateat and bardest 
amaag men : withal, aoeh » lover of mankind nnil goodneas, that 
vboeTer hail aoj real parta in biro, found coniforl, participation, and 
protection to ihe uuennoet of his power : like ZvpbyroM, h« giving 
life where he blew. The uniieraitioi abroad and at home accounted 
hhn a general Hecaeuui of learning; dedicated iheir books to him; 
and commun tested every invention or improvement of knowledge 
with bim. Soldiers bODonred lum, and were Bo honoured by bim aa 
no man thought he marched under the true banner of Mars that had 
not obtnined Sr Philip Sldnej'i approbation. Hen of atfairs ia moat 
parts of Christendom entertained (rorreapondent^j with him. But 
irhat speak I of these, with whom his own waja and ends did con- 
cur T ^ce, to descend, bid heart and c&paait; were so large that 
there was not a cunning painter, a skilful engineer, an excellent mn- 
fliclan, or any other artificer of eitraordinBij fame, that made not 
himself knoivn to this famous spirit, and fouud liim his true friend 
without hire, and the common raidcxuoia of worth in bis time." 

Thomaa Naab may be selected aa the representative of 
literary men who hooonred Sidney. 
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" Gentle Sir Philip Sidne.v !" he exclaims ; " thou kneweet wtwt 
longed to a scholar; thou kQeni!st what pains, what teal, what 
conduct to perfection ; well couldal thou give every virtue hia < 
agement, ever; art his due, eterf writer hia desert, cause non 
virtaooa, wittj, or learned than thyself. But thou art dead 
grave, and haat left too few successoi-s of thj glorj, loo few t 
isb the sons of the Muses, or water those budding hopes wit' 
plenlj, which thy I>ounty erat planted." 

Lastly, we will lay the ponderous laurel- wreath, woveo hfim 
grave Camdea, on his tomb : 

"This is that Sidney, who, as Providence seems to have Bi 
into the worid to give the present age a specimen of the ancients, fli 
'd it on a sudden recall him, and sDalch Mm from us, a 
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thy of hesven than earth ; thaa where virtue comes to perfection, it 
ia gone in a trice, and the best things ore never iBEting. Rest then 
in peace, O Sidaej, if I maj be alloired thia addreaa I We will not 
colebrat« Jour metnorj with tears but admiration ; whatever we loved 
in you, as the beat of authors speaka a£ that best governor of Brittun, 
whatever we admired in you, atill contiiiuea, and will continue in the 
memories of men, the revolutions of ogea, and the annals of time. 
Uony, as inglorious and ignoble, are buried in oblivion ; but Sidney 
shall hve to all poateritf. For,aa the Oreeian poet has it, virtue's 
beyond the reach of fate." 

Tba note of teDderneas, on nhicli I h&ve already dwelt, 
Boonds equally ia tbeae sentences of the needy man of 
letters and the learned antiquarian. 

It would be sgroeabjo, if space permitted, to turn the 
pages of famous poets who immortalised our hero ; to 
glean high thougbts from Constable's sonnets to Sir Philip 
Sidney's soul; to dwell oa Raleigh's well -weighed qua- 
trains; to gather pastoral honey from Spenser's Aatrophel, 
or graver meditations from bis Ruins of Time. But Iheae 
are in the hands of every one ; and now, iit the close of 
his biography, I will rather let the voice of unpretending 
affection be heard. Few bat students, I suppose, are fv 
miliar with the name of Matthew Roydon, or know that 
be was a writer of some distinction. Perhaps it was love 
for Sidney which inspired him with the musical but un- 
equal poem from which I select three stanzas : 

" Within these woods of Arcady 

He chief delight and pleasoce took; 
And on the mountain Partheny, 

Upon the ciyatal liquid broot. 
The Muses met him every day. 
That taught him aing, to write and «ay. 

" When he descended down the mooitt, 
His personage aeemed most divine ; 
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A thousand graces one might count 

Upon his loTclj cheerful ejne. 
To hear him speak, and sweetlj smiley 
You were in Paradise the while. 

** A sweet attractive land of grace ; 

A full assurance given by looks ; 
Continual comfort in a face ; 

The lineaments of Gospel books : 
I trow that countenance cannot lie, 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eye. 
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Among Spenser^s works, incorporated in his Astrophelf 
occurs an elegy of languid but attractive sweetness, which 
the great poet ascribes to the Countess of Pembroke, sister 
by blood to Sidney, and sister of his soul. Internal evi- 
dence might lead to the opinion that this '^ doleful lay of 
Clorinda," as it is usually called, was not written by Lady 
Pembroke, but was composed for her by the anther of the 
Faery Queen, Yet the style is certainly inferior to that 
of Spenser at its best, and critics of mark incline to accept 
it literally as her production. This shall serve me as an 
excuse for borrowing some of its verses : 

" What cruel hand of cursed foe unknown 

Hath cropped the stalk which bore so fair a flower ? 
Untimely cropped, before it well were grown, 

And clean defaced in untimely hour I 
Great loss to all that ever him did see, 
Great loss to all, but greatest loss to me I 

" Break now your garlands, oh, ye shepherds* lasses, 
Since the fair flower which them adorned is gone ; 

The flower which them adorned is gone to ashes ; 
Never again let lass put garland on ; 

Instead of garland, wear sad cypress now. 

And bitter elder broken from the bough." 
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The reiteration of phrases in these Boftly-falliog stanzas 
recalls the plaining of thrush or hlackbird in the deny si- 
lence of May evenings. But at the close of her long des- 
cant, Urania changes to thoaghts of the heaven nhose 
light has been increased by the " fair and glittering taya " 
of Astrophel. Then her inspiration takes a loftier flight. 
Meditationa are suggested which prelude to Lyddas and 
Adonais. A parallel, indeed, both of diction and idea be- 
tween this wilding flower of song and the magni&cent 
double-rose of Shelley's threnody on Keats can be traced 
in the following four stanzas : — 

"But that immortal spirit, which was decked 

With all the dowries of celestial grace, 
By sovereign cbaice from the heavenlj chaira aeleot. 

And lineally derived from angel's race, 
Oh, what is now of it become, areodl 
Ah me, cad bo divine a thing be dead ? 

"Ah no ! it is not dead, nor can it die, 
But lives [or aye in blissful paradise, 
Where, tike a new-boro babe it soft doth lie. 

Id beds of lilies wrapped in tender wiae. 
And compassed all about with roses sweet 
And dainty violets from bead to feet. 

"There Keth be in everlasting bliss, 

Sweet spirit, never fearing more to die ; 
Nor dreading iiarm from any foes of bis. 

Nor fearing savage beasts' more cruelty : 
Whilst we here, wretches, wail his private lack, 
And with vain vows do often call him back. 

"Bat live tboa there still, bappy, happy epiril, 
And give us leave thee here thus to lament, 
Not thee that dost thy heaven's joy inherit, 
But our own selves that here in dole are Jrent. 
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WiiBs we review the life of Sir Philip Sidney, it is cerUin 
lti..t one thought will survive all other thoughts aboat him 
in our mind. This man, we shall say, was bom to show 
the world what goes to the making of an English gentle- 
man. But he beloDged to his age; and the age of Ellza- 
bcth difiereJ in many essential qualities from the age of 
Anne and from the age of Victoria. Sidney was the typi- 
cal English gentleman of the modern era at the moment of 
tranaition from the medieval period. lie was the hero of' 
our Renaissance, ilia nature comhined chivalry and pietyv 
courtly breeding and hamane culture, statesmanship 
loyalty, in what Wotton so well cnlled " the very esa 
of congmity," Each of these elements may be foui 
singly and more strikingly developed in other characters 
bis epoch. In him they were harmoniously mixed 
fnsed as by some spiritual chemistry. In him tbey shoi 
with a lustre pecoliar to the " spacious times of 
Elizabeth," with a grace and purity distinctive of his aoiqi 
pereonality. To make thia image charming — this 
not of king or prince or mighty noble, but of a perfc 
gentleman — the tavoor of illnetrioaa lineage and the gran 
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beauty of his presence contributed in no email measure. 
There wae aonietbing Phcebean in his youthful dignity : 

"■When he descended down the mount, 
His peceonage seemed most diriae." 

Men of weight and learning were reminded by him of 
the golden antiqae past: "Providence seems to hare sent 
him into the world to give the present age a specimen of 
the ancients." What the Atheninns called xaKoxayadia, 
that blending of physical and moral beauty and goodness 
in one pervasive virtue, distinguished bim from the crowd 
of his countrymen, with whom goodness too often assumed 
an enter form of harsbDess and beauty leaned to eSemi- 
nacy or insolence. He gave the present age a specimen of 
the ancients by the plasticity of bis whole nature, the ex- 
act correspondence of spiritual and corporeal excellences, 
which among Greeks would have marked him oat for 
tcnlpturesque idealisation. 

It was to his advantage that be held no office of impor- 
tance, commanded no great hereditary wealth, bad done no 
deeds that brought him envy, had reached no station which 
committed him to rough collision with the world's brazen 
interests. Death, and the noble manner of his death, set 
seal to the charter of immortality which the expectation of 
contemporaries bad already drafted. He was withdrawn 
from the contentioti of our eartti, before time and opportu- 
nity proved or compromised his high position. Glorioua- 
ly, he passed into the sphere of idealities ; and as an ideal, 
he is for ever living and for ever admirable. Herein too 
there was something Greek in his good fortune ; something 
which assimilates bim to the eternal youthfnlness of Hel- 
las, and to the adolescent heroes of mythology. 

This sboald not divert our thonghts from the fact thai 
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Si'htey nas essentiallj an Elizabethan gentteman. Eii I 
chivalry belonged to a period when knightly exercises 
Btill io vogue, when bravery attired itself io pomp, when the I 
Unit d'ArthuT retained its fascination for yontha of noble ( 
nurlnre. Those legends needed then no adaptations from I 
a Laureate's golden quill to make them popular. Yet thef ] 
were remote enough to touch the soul with poetry, of 1 
which the earlier and cruder asBOciations had by time been i 
mellowed. Knight-errantry expressed itself in careers like 1 
that of Stukeley, in expeditions like those of Drake and | 
Raleigh. Lancelot's and Tristram's love had passed tbrongh [ 
the crucible of the Italian poets. 

Sidney's piety was that of the Reformation, no 
length accomplished and accepted in England after a se- 1 
vere struggle. Unsapped by criticiara, undimmed by cen- 
turies of ease and toleration, the Anglican faith acquired 
reality and earnestness from the gravity of the European 
situation. Spain threatened to enslave the world. The I 
Catholic reaction was rolling spiritual darkness, like a cloud, I 
northward, over nations wavering as yet between the old I 
and the new creed. Four years before his birth Loyolm 1 
founded the Company of Jesns. During his lifetime this J 
Order invaded province after province, spreading like leav- 
en through populations on the verge of revolt against 1 
Rome. The Council of Trent began its sessions while lie ] 
was in his cradle. Its work was finished, the final rupture 1 
of the Latin Church with Protestantism was accomplished, ] 
twenty-three years before his death at Zutphen. lie grew I 
to boyhood during Mary's reactionary reign. It is well to.] 
bear these dates in mind ; tbey prove how exactly Sidoey'i 
life corresponded with the first stage of renascent and bel- 
ligerent Catholicism. The perils of the time, brought fear- 
fully home to himself by his sojourn in Paris on the night I 
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of St. Bartholomew, deepened religions oonyictions which 
miglit otherwise hare been but lightly held by him. Yet 
he was no PuritaD. FrotestaDtism in England had as yet 
hardly entered upon that phase of its development. It 
was atill poaaible to be sincerely godly (as the Earl of Ea- 
Ben called him), without sacrificing the grace of life or the 
□rbanities of cnlture. 

His education was in a tme sense hberal. The new 
learning of the Italian Renaissance bad recently taken root 
in England, and the methods of the humanists were being 
applied with enthusiasm in our public schools. Ancient 
literature, including the philosophers and historians of Ath- 
ens, formed the staple of a young maQ's intellectnal train- 
ing. Yet no class at once so frivolons and pedantic, so 
servile and so vicious, as the Italian humanists, monopolised 
the art of teaching. Roger Ascham, the tutor of princ«B; 
Sir John Cheke, at Cambridge; Camden, at Westminster; 
Thomas Ashton, at Shrewsbury, were men from whom 
nothing but sonnd learning and good morals could be im- 
bibed. England enjoyed the rare advantage of receiving 
both Renaissance and Reformation at the same epoch. 
The new learning came to onr shores under the garb of 
Erasmus rather than Filelfo. It was penetrated with sober 
piety and enlightened philosophy instead of idle scepti- 
cism and academical rhetoric. Thus the foondations of 
Sidney's culture were broadly laid ; and be was enabled to 
build a substantial superstructure on them. No better 
companion of his early manhood could have been found 
than Langnet, who combined the refinements of sonthem 
with the robnsl vigour of northern scbolarship. The acqai- 
eition of French, Italian, Dutch, aud Spanish led him to 
m compare modern authors with the classics ; while hi* trav- 
I els through Earope brought htm acquainted with Tariou 
■ as 
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nuBen and with the leadins nwD of ssTenl parties. Ab 
•docatioti M complete and many-sided poUsl>ed Sidney'* 
iseelkat n»tnra] t>art«, until be flbone the mirror of aocom- 
plillud gvntlcLood. Hu never furgot tbat, in liis csk, 
■I 111 ill I bad to be puraaed, not ns an end in thenuclves, bal 
W tlM HWaiM of fitting him for a public career. Diligent 
U he was in the panuit of toowledge, be did not aufer 
himself to become a bookworm. Athletic exercises re- 
eeivftd «■ much of his atteotioD as poetry or logic. Con- 
verse with men eeemed to biiu more important iban com- 
manion with aulhors in their printed works. In a word, lia 
realised the ideal of Castiglione'i courtier, and personified 
Plato's Euphoes, in whom music was to bulance gj'mnaatia, 

His breedint; was that of a Court which had assumed 
the polish of Italy and France, and with that polish some 
of their vices and aficctations. Vet the Court of Elizabeth 
was, in the main, free from such corruption as disgraced 
that of the VuIdib, and from such crimes as shed t sinister 
light opon the society of Florence or Ferrara. It waa puree 
and more manly than the Court of Jumea L, and even t 
remained superior to the immoralities and efieininac: 
■outbem capitals. The queen, with all her faults, ] 
tained a high standard among her servants. They i 
sented the aristocracy of a whole and puissant nat 
nnit<>d by common patriolisro and inspired by enthuai 
for their sovereign. Conflicting religious sympathieas 
discordant political theories might divide them ; but in ti 
boar of danger, they served tbeir country alike, m ^ 
shown on the great day of the Spanish Armada. 

Loyalty, at that epoch, still retained the aenaa of person* V 
al duty. The mcdleaval conviction that national well-beii^,fl 
depended on maintaining a hierarchy of classes, bound tShm 
getber by reciprocal obligations and ascending privi]egt%V 
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md presided over by a monsrch wbo claimed tlie allegiancft 
[of M, had not broken down Id England. This lojalty, 
i Protestant piety, was braced by the peculiar dangers 
of the State, and by tbe special perils to whicb t!ie life of 
ft virgin queen was now exposed. It bad little in common 
witU decrepit affection for a dynasty, or with such homage 
as nobles paid their prince in the Italian despotisms. It 
was fed by the belief that the commonwealth demanded 
monarchy for its support The Stuarts Lad not yet 
brought the name of loyalty into contempt; and at the 
same time this virtue, losing its feudal rigidity, assumed 
something of romantic grace and poetic sentiment. Eng- 
land was personified by tbe lady on the throne. 

Id his statesmanship, Sidney displayed the independent 
■pirit of a well-born Englishman, controlled by loyalty as 
ve have just described it. He was equally removed from 
servility to his sovereign, and from the underhand subtle- 
ties of a would-be Machiavelli. In serving the queen he 
sought to serve the State. His Epistle on the FreDcb 
Match, and his Defence of Sir Henry Sidney's Irish Ad- 
ministration, revealed a Cetudour rare among Elizabeth's 
courtiers. With regard to England's policy in Europe, he 
declared for a bold, and possibly a too Quixotic interfer* 
ence in foreign aflairs. Sitn-eyiog the straggle between 
Catholicism and Protestantism, Spanish tyranny and na- 
tional liberties, he apprehended the situation as one of ex- 
treme gravity, and was by no means willing to temporise 
or trifie with it. In bis young-eyed enthusiasm, so differ- 
ent from Burleigh's world-worn prudence, he desired that 
Elizabeth should place herself at the head of an alliance of 
the Reformed Powers. Mature esperience of the home gov- 
ernment, however, reduced these expectations ; and Sidney 
threw himself upon a romantic but well-weighed scheme 
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of coIoniMtion. Id each cue he recommended a gteU 
poticj, defined in iti object, and worth; of a powerful 
nee, to the only people whom be tbonglit capable of at- 
rying it out effect! velv. 

This kindly bleoditig of many qnalities, all of them En^- 
li(h, all of them cbaracteris^c of Elizabethan England, 
made Sir Philip Sidney the ideal of bis generation, and for 
na the aweeteit interpreter of its beat aapirations. The 
«ssence of congruity, detennining his private and his public 
eonduct, in so many branches of active life, caused a loving 
nation to bail bim as their Euphoes. That he was not de- 
void of faults, faults of temper in his dealings with friend* 
and servants, graver faults perhaps in his love for Stella, 
adds to the reality of his character. Shelley was hardly 
justified in calling him "Sublimely mild, a spirit witboat 
spot." During those last hours upon bis death-bed at Ani- 
beim, he felt that much in bis past life had been but vani- 
ty, that some things in it called for repentance. But the evil 
inseparable from humanity was conquered long before the 
end. Few spirits so blameleas, few so thoroughly prepared 
to enter upon new spheres of activity and discipline, have 
left this earth. The multitudes who knew him personally, 
tboK who might have been jealous of him, and those who 
owed him gratitude, swelled one chorus in praise of bis nat- 
ural goodness, his intellectual strength and moral beauty. 
We who study his biography, and dwell upon tbeir testi- 
mony to his charm, derive from Sidney the noblest lesson 
bequeathed by Elizabethan to Victorian England. It is a 
leason which can never lose its value for Greater BritaiB j 
also, and for that confederated empire which shall, if fat^ 
defeat not the high aspirations of the Anglo-Saxon r 
arise to be the grandest birth of future time. 
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THE LETTERS OF ROBERT BIIOWNINQ AND 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BARRETT. 1843-1849. 
IlluBtraied with Two Conlemporary Portriiits t>t the 
Writers, and Two Facsimile Letters. With a Pref- 
atory Note by R. Barrett BROwsiNa, acd Motes, 
by F. Q. Kbnyon, Esplucatory of the Greek Words. 
Two Volumes. Crown 8vo, Cloth, OrnameDlal, Deckel 
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Many gogd gifts have come to English literatare from the 
two BrowuingB, husbund sad nife, l)esideB those poema, which 
am their greatest. The gift of one's puema is the gift of one's 
self. But in a fuller sense have this unique pair noir given 
themselves bj whst we can but call the graeious gift of these 
letters. As tbeu' imion nas unique, so is thin correspond- 
dice unique. . . . The letters are the moat opulent in Ta- 
riouB interest which have been published for many a daf. — 
Aeadsmy, Iiondon. 

We have read these letters with great care, with grow- 
ing asloniBhraent, with immense respect ; and the final result 
produced on our minds is that these volumes contain one of 
the most precious contributions to literary history which our 
lime has seen. — Saltirda}/ Jievita, London. 

We venture to think that no such remarkable and un- 
broken series of intimate letters between two remarkable' 
people has ever been given to the woild. . . ■ There is 
pomelhiug extraordinarily touching in the gradual unfolding 
of the romance in which two poets play the parts of hem 
and herulue. — Spedaier, London. 
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Top, 83 50. 

The number and importance of tho coses in which Mr. 
CiinUio was interested are indeu'l extraordinary, and their de- 
acription baa for even the uriprofestiional reader ■ fascinating 
interest Mr. Clinton's book ia interspersed with interest- 
ing anecdotes of bench and bar, and cannot fail to interest 
lawyer and layman alike. — A'. 1'. Mail and Ezprai. 
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of the few booke that the reader feels is not long enoagh. — 

Saturdai/ Evening GaietU, Boaton. 
Ur. Uoschelea is not only ■ gifted painter and maBidan, 

but a literart artiflt as well. There's a chann about the 
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IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER. with 68 orig- 
inal drawings \>y Gbobob dd Mauhieb. 8vo, Cloth, 
OmameDtal, Uncut Edge's and Gilt Top, $2 50. 
The book it inteiesting, not onlj because of iu author and 
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>t on tbe peraoDBlit}', of that latter-day heroine of 

fiction and the foot-lighta — Triibj. — Sptaker, London. 
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